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Senator Williams Recants.—Senator John Sharp 
Williams of Mississippi has withdrawn from the per- 
manent Congressional Record the parody of the Apos- 
‘tles’ Creed which he read in the Senate on April 25 in 
his speech with reference to the political activities of 
Colonel Roosevelt. The parody was denounced from a 
number of pulpits in Washington as sacrilegious. The 
Senator asked that there be inserted at that point in his 
speech a paragraph explaining that it had been eliminated 
because the language was objectionable to Christian 
people. 

Louisiana Centenary.—The centennial of Louisiana’s 
admission into the American Union, was celebrated in 
New Orleans, April 30, with elaborate ceremonies. Sec- 
retary of State Knox represented the President, and 
many governors, foreign diplomats and consuls and other 
dignitaries attended. Archbishop Blenk delivered the in- 
vocation, and Secretary Knox, speaking in. front of the 
Cabildo, the famous Spanish Government House, on the 
spot where the State flag was first unfurled, reviewed 
the consequences of the Louisiana Purchase, which 
brought us territory from which have been carved thir- 
teen great states, with a present population of 18,000,000 
as compared with 50,000 in 1803. He paid tribute to 
the patriotism of the French population which made 
Jackson’s victory possible, and predicted that New Or- 
leans, now next to New York in foreign trade, will, 
on the completion of the Panama Canal, be the great 
entrepot of North and South Amefica. The Mississippi 
was, he said, of inestimable value, despite its present 
ravages, which has rendered homeless a quarter of a mil- 
lion persons and destroyed some $10,000,000 worth of 








building the broken levees and taking measures to prevent 
future inundations, 


Parcels Post Ratified.—The postoffice appropriation 
bill, carrying approximately $260,000,000, was passed by 
the House on May 2. Under its provisions the Postoffice 
Department is authorized to conduct tor two years an 
experimental parcels post on strictly rural routes. Pack- 
ages weighing not more than eleven pounds are to be 
accepted at the rate of five cents for the first pound and 
one cent for each additional pound. Packages weighing 
not more than eleven pounds may be accepted at the post- 
age rate of 12 cents a pound for transportation over all 
mail routes. <A legislative provision approved by the 
House requires all newspapers and periodicals to publish 
at regular intervals the names of their editors, publishers, 
owners and stockholders. Trades union papers and pub- 
lications in the interest of benevolent causes are exempt. 
Newspapers are also required to mark as “advertise- 
ment” all reading matter for which pay is accepted. Post- 
offices are not to remain open for the delivery of mail on 
Sunday. 


Result in Massachusetts —The contest in the Massa- 
chusetts primaries for the Republican nomination to the 
Presidency between President Taft and Colonel Roose- 
velt resulted in a drawn battle. On the face of the re- 
turns each candidate secured eighteen delegates. The Bay 
State Republicans, however, gave the President a major- 
ity of the entire state vote and the delegates from nine 
of the fourteen Congressional districts, 26 votes in all, 
though by a faulty primary law 8 votes, representing the 
delegates at large, were chosen for Mr. Roosevelt. The 
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latter insists that his delegates at large shall cast their 
ballots for Mr. Taft. The delegates are equally insistent 
that they were pledged to Mr. Roosevelt and will vote 
for him regardless of his wishes. The voting has con- 
vinced Massachusetts that her new primary law is not an 
unqualified success. Including the 26 Taft delegates 
from Massachusetts, President Taft had on May 1 a 
total of 448 delegates instructed or pledged to vote for 
him in the Chicago convention. This is within 92 of the 
540 necessary for the nomination. Colonel Roosevelt, 
counting his 10 delegates in Massachusetts, had on the 
same date 224 delegates instructed or pledged to vote for 
Speaker Champ Clark leads the Democratic candi- 
Governor Woodrow Wilson, 


him. 
dates with 194 delegates. 
of New Jersey, is second, with 113. 


Engineers’ Strike Averted.— Through the good offices 
of Judge Knapp and Commissioner Neill the threatened 
strike of railroad engineers on fifty Eastern railroads 
was averted by the signing of an arbitration agreement 
between the representatives of the railroads and the en- 
gineers, respectively. The engineers won their chief con- 
tention, which was that their requests, formulated and 
handed to the railroad managers on January 22, should 
be the sole propositions put up for arbitration. Seven 
men will comprise the board, which will determine the 
questidns at issue. Each party to the dispute will select 
one member of the arbitration board, and these two will 
select the other five. In case they fail to agree within 
fifteen days upon all or any of the other members, such 
other members shall be named and appointed by the 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, Judge 
Knapp and Commissioner Neill. By the terms of the 
agreement both sides pledge themselves to abide by the 
decision or award for one year, and it will thereafter be 
subject to the usual thirty days’ notice. \Vhen a vote was 
taken some weeks ago more than eighty per cent. of the 
engineers voted in favor of a strike, which was held up 
pending the efforts of the Federal arbitrators to bring 


about peace. 

Ambassador Calero’s Statement.—Manuel Calero 
gives an optimistic view of the conditions in Mexico. He 
declares that Mexico is as safe, in the majority of its 
cities, as any section of the United States, and the 
efforts of certain magazine writers to set forth the 
motives of the revolutionists, as headed by Madero, 


and still later by Orozco, have caused much of the 
misapprehension. At present, he admits, the city of 
Chihgahua is in a state of revolution. Some cities 


at the worst are in a state of brigandage. But there 
is no concerted movement for the overthrow of Presi- 
dent Madero and the existing government, and there is 
no concerted sympathy in the project. Mexico is favor- 
able to Americans, and it cannot but resent the false im- 
pressions that are being given regarding its government 
and the feeling of the people. Senor Manuel Lujan, 





special envoy to this country from General Orozco, com- 
mander-in-chief of the revolutionary forces, takes excep- 
tion to the statements of Ambassador Calero and is 
quoted as saying that twenty states out of the twenty- 
seven are taking part in the revolution. He points out 
that the very fact of Seftor Calero’s coming by sea, so 
that he would not have to pass through what he calls 
peaceful country, proves that the revolution is a much 
more serious matter than he made it out to be. 


Mexico.— The new Ambassador, Manuel Calero, has 
reached the United States. Some feeling was manifested 
against him on account of Mexico’s note in reply to 
President Taft's remonstrances, but he had resigned the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs a week before his successor, 
Lascurain, sent the Government's answer. 





Minister 
Governor Benito Juarez of Oaxaca, son of the dictator, 
died suddenly of heart disease. Though disqualified under 
the State Constitution, he had been elected after the suc- 
cess of Madero. Félix Diaz, nephew of the old general, 
is a candidate for the vacant office. From his safe re- 
treat in Texas, Emilio Vazquez Gomez is publishing a 
defence of his course during the Maderist revolution and 
as Minister of Government under de la Barra. He de- 
clares himself a lover of peace. The American Gov- 
ernment has sent an unarmed steamer to the western 
coast of Mexico for the transportation of American ref- 
ugees. The young ladies of the training school at the 
capital have gone out on a strike because the principal 
was removed by Vice-President Pino Suarez, who is also 
Minister of Education. He declines to explain his action 
to the students, who have enlisted the sympathy and co- 
operation of the students of other Government schools in 
the city. The Governor of Jalisco has refused to make 
known by proclamation the election for Governor which 
the State Legislature decreed. The State Senate con- 
templates impeachment proceedings against him. Miss 
Carmen Vélez, who figured as a “colonel” in the Mader- 
ist army, has had a squabble with the authorities of 
Tlaxacala, whom she accuses of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. She will say nothing more definite, because 
she is going to law with them, and the matter is ‘‘most 
delicate and of deep political significance.” She has the 
advice and encouragement of the President. 

















Canada.— The Conservatives are making much of the 
Taft-Roosevelt correspondence concerning reciprocity, 
which the dissensions of, these quondam friends have 
made public, especially of the assertion that its success 
would transfer the trade of Montteal and Toronto to 
New York and Chicago, and make Canada an adjunct 
of the United States. They claim that it justifies fully 
the rejection of the treaty at the general elections and are 
using it in the provincial elections of Quebec which take 
place this month. Sir Lomer Gouin, the Liberal Premier 
of the province, points out, on the other hand, that recip- 
rocity has nothing to do with provincial elections. The 
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Industrial Workers of the World are giving much trouble 
in the West. In Calgary their leader demanded per- 
mission to speak in the streets. The mayor refused, tell- 
ing him to hire a hall or a vacant lot. This the I. W. W. 
call the denial of free speech, and threaten to bring into 
Calgary 6,000 men, presumably rioters, within a month. 
The ringleaders of the violence which accompanied the 
railway builders’ strike in British Columbia, all aliens, 
have been sent to prison for from three to six months; 
others have been bound over to keep the peace. The 
ice at Cap Rouge broke up April 28, opening navigation 
from Quebec to Montreal. Mr. McBride, Premier of 
British Columbia, is now in London. Among other things 
he is trying to get from the Government the re-estab- 
lishment of the Pacific squadron, which was extinguished 
by the Fisher naval policy under the Unionists. Many 
of these regret that policy to-day. 








Great Britain——The Unionists retain the East Not- 
tingham seat by a majority of 1,324 in a total poll of 
11,640. This poll is greater than that of the general 
election by 562; the majority is less by 146. There is 
much popular displeasure over the investigation by the 
Senate of the United States of the loss of the Titanic. 
It is looked upon as a violation of the rights of British 
subjects, as an encroachment on the jurisdiction of British 
courts, as likely to occasion international difficulties 
should the Senate Committee differ from the British tri- 
bunals in determining where responsibility lies, and the 
methods of the Committee are criticized. The Foreign 
Under Secretary, however, deprecated in the House of 
Commons the expression of such opinions, saying that 
the American Government could investigate what it 
pleased, and could lawfully summon as witnesses British 
subjects within its territory. In the House of Lords 
Lord Lansdowne, a Unionist leader and long at the 
head of the Foreign Office, approved the American in- 
quiry unreservedly. Moreover the Canadian Govern- 
ment has helped it on, and it is supported by such im- 
perialist newspapers as the Montreal Star. The British 
investigation is being made by a special Commission pre- 
sided over by Lord Mersey, a Lord Justice of Appeal, 
and formerly for a long time judge of the. Admiralty 
Court. He has five assessors skilled in things nautical. 
In Australia the Labor Party has been beaten severely 
in the state elections of Queensland. The Unionists 
asked the Government in parliament whether in view of 
the Taft-Roosevelt letters, it was the intention to recall 
Mr. Bryce from the embassy to the United States as 
unfit to protect British interests. The object of the ques- 
tion was rather to harry the Government than to bring 
about the ambassador’s recall. Tom Mann announces 
that arrangements are nearly completed for a general 
seamen’s strike, and that it will occur this’ year. 

















Ireland.—The debate last week on the second reading 
of “The Government of Ireland Bill” was marked by the 





absence of bitterness on the part of British Unionist 
speakers, the Orange members being the only opponents 
who seemed greatly interested. Messrs. Law and Bal- 
four took the line that if the Bill was necessary it should 
be final and complete, whereas the dual control it es- 
tablished and its hampering restrictions would neither 
satisfy Nationalist sentiment nor protect Ulster Union- 
ists, would promote friction with England, and therefore 
exclude finality. Sir Edward Grey answered that should 


northeastern Ulster make the Government’s solution im- 


possible, “some other solution must be found to free the 
Cabinet and the House of Commons and put the control 
of Irish affairs in Irish hands.” The meaning of the 
Foreign Secretary’s threat is not yet explained, but it 
probably hints at an extension of Irish fiscal control in the 
direction recommended by the Finance Committee, and 
a change in the plan of a nominated Senate which was 
devised for the protection of the Ulster minority. The 
report of the eminent experts whom the Government ap- 
pointed to inquire into the financial relations of the two 
kingdoms, was unanimous, and thus opened: “We recom- 
mend that the power of imposing and levying all taxa- 
tion in Ireland should rest with the Irish Government, 
subject to such reservations as may be necessary to guard 
against the raising of tariff questions that might prejudice 
relations with foreign Powers or trade and commerce 
between Great Britain and Ireland.” They would bal- 
ance the deficit by making the imperial government 
responsible for Old Age Pensions and half the constab- 
ulary charges. Ireland would control Land Purchase, 
giving guarantees for English credit, and all Irish taxa- 
tion and expenditures. They set forth the advantages 
of this plan as follows: It would (1) secure the prin- 
ciple of Irish national freedom within its own sphere; 
(2) remove financial friction between the two countries 
and dispense with the apportionment of relative liability 
in local expenditure; (3) call for no revision at a future 
date; (4) isolate the question of imperial contribution ; 
(5) end the extravagance and waste resulting from as- 
similating Ireland’s scale of expenditure to England’s; 
(6) eliminate conflict of authority, make the Irish Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility complete, and enable it to balance 
intelligently receipts and expenditures, and adjust its tax- 
ation to the country’s economic needs. They add that 
this “is the only way”; and it begins to appear that the 
substance of it will be finally adopted. 


France.—Fearing disturbance, the police forbade the 
usual Mayday parade. The difficulties between France 
and Spain in relation to Morocco are said to be on the 
eve of adjustment. With regard to the insurrection 
and massacre at Fez on April 17, the Sultan Mulai Hafid 
disclaimed all responsibility. He protested that he was 
loyal to the French and had always resisted the solicita- 
tions of the Germans and Spaniards, but he complained 
he had been despoiled of all authority even over his own 
family affairs. He advised the French to go slow in win- 
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ning over the Arabs. If treated well they would make 


an efhcient corps of the Irench army 


2 two war dirigibles dropped thirty 


Italy.—-0n May 
bombs into the Turkish camp and practically destroyed 
the enemy’s position. On the same day a Turkish tug- 
boat engaged in removing mines from the Dardanelles 
was blown up and all the members of the crew perished. 
- dem Pasha, lately in command at Tobruk, which 
had been captured by the Italians, reports that in addition 
to 10,000 regular Turkish troops there are 200,000 Arabs 
under arms along the Tripoli coast, and great hopes are 
hased on the suffering that must be undergone by the 
[Italians with the coming of the summer heat.——A bill 
which provides for manhood suffrage has been prepared, 
and will be soon voted on when Parliament reassembles. 
What effect it will have on the Pope’s prohibition against 
to be ~\nother re- 
ported for the Italian forces. They attacked the Turkish 
position at Lebda, the ancient Leptis Magna, which 1s 
east by 


voting remains seen, success 1S 


Mediterranean coast 6! miles 
fhe Turks lost 300 men. 
On May 


Island It 
square miles and a population of 30,000, mostly Greek. 


situated on the 
The Italians 
| the Italians 


dd0 


south of Trips iti, 
wounded. 


S killed and 57 


of 


admit 


seized the Rhodes. has an area of 


Austria-Hungary.— The Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Count Berchtold, has given a detailed exposé of the in- 
ternational lle insists 
upon the strong friendship between Germany and the 
double monarchy, as likewise on the absolutely friendly 
Russia, he said, has expressed her 


relations of Austria-Hungary. 


relations with Italy. 
good will and this feeling is perfectly reciprocated, while 
all misunderstandings with England have been laid aside 
and the relations with France are especially amicable. 
desire of Austria at present is to aid in bring- 
ing about a termination of the Italian The 
triumph of the Christian Social Party has surpassed all 


The only 





War. 


expectations and shows the strong realization on the part 
of Catholics of the true nature of Social Democracy. 
Especially gratifying is the fact that not a single one of 
their former constituencies has been lost by the Christian 


SOCTALS. 


Germany.—‘J hie suggestion made by Germany tor an 
international conference to regulate the safety devices 
upon ocean steamers has met with universal approval. 
london and Washington were the first to respond, and 
since then all the powers have expressed their willing- 
ness to participate. -The most important paragraph of 
the new army budget has been accepted by the Reichstag. 
wides for 25 army corps in place of 25. Bavaria is 
Saxony 2, Wurtemberg 1, and Prussia, to- 
with the other states, 19. The Centre voted in 
The proposal for a reduction of 


It pre 
to furnish 3, 
gether 
favor of the resolution. 
was lost, since it 


years’ term of cavalry servic 


the three 








is maintained that a shorter period would be wholly in- 
adequate for the training of the men. The argument for 
all the army regulations is that peace can not be main- 
tained by Germany unless the military force is sufficient 
to intimidate all foreign powers from attempting any act 
of aggression. The Socialist representatives voted against 
all the propositions intended for the strengthening of the 
army.——A duel has been fought in the army between 
the head physician of a field artillery regiment, Dr. Briin- 
ing, and First Lieutenant Sprenger of the same regiment, 
resulting in the death of the latter. In a sabre duel 
fought at Prague between an officer of the reserves and 
a university professor, the latter was fearfully gashed 
across the breast and will probably die from the effects 
of the wound. Meanwhile the Minister of War, although 
he claims to regret the situation, still maintains that 
army traditions make it impossible for any officer to re- 
tain his rank if he refuses to act in accordance with them. 
He has apologized, however, for the harshness of his 
statements in answering the attack of the Centre. The 
latter Is at present preparing a resolution which will en- 
force the instant expulsion from the army of any officer 
who attempts to engage in a duel.——Donations for the 
airship flotilla are already mounting far into the millions. 
Ixven the most sanguine expectations of the supporters 
of this movement have been greatly surpassed. The 
attitude of Russia towards Germany, as expressed in the 
recent speech of the Russian Minister of the Exterior 
Sasonoff before the Duma, has given the greatest satis- 
faction at Berlin. The words of the Minister are pro- 
nounced to be unevasive and most friendly in their tone. 
——Much interest has attached in literary and scientitic 
circles to the finding of the skull of the poet Schiller, 
which had been lost for nearly thirty years. It was 
known that the remains of Schiller had since 1827 re- 
posed in the royal vault at Weimar. A careful study of 
seventy skulls found there was undertaken by the anat- 
omist August v. Froriep, a professor of the Tubingen 
University, and the skull of the poet was distinguished 
from all the others. The Anatomic Congress at Munich, 
to which the skull, together with the evidence, was sub- 
mitted, decided upon the absolute correctness of Pro- 
fessor Froriep’s finding. 





China.—.\ most urgent and heart-rending appeal for 
relief comes from the Right Rev. Bishop of Ning-Po, 
China, who states that thousands are perishing daily 
through the famine brought about by the inundation of 
an extensive territory, one of the most beautiful and 
thickly settled in China, but at present plunged into the 
blackest misery. Typhoons have destroyed the dikes, and 
the waters of the sea have covered the land like an im- 
mense lake. The cotton crop is laid waste, and the rice 
fields are completely under water. I[ntire villages have 
been wiped out. More than 300,000 natives are starving, 
dying by inches; and the most dreadful scenes are being 
enacted in fruitless efforts to allay hunger and suffering. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Y. M. C. A., 23rd Street Branch 


A leaflet, just come to hand, furnishes the latest proof 
of the anti-Catholic spirit permeating the Young Men’s 
Christian Association here in New York. It is No. 16, 
Vol. VII, of Twenty-third Street Men, “published occa- 
sionally at 215 West Twenty-third street, New York,” 
for the guidance and enlightenment of the members of 
that branch of the Y. M. C. A. It is not the first time 
we have adverted to the proselyting and anti-Catholic 
character of this branch. The present leaflet contains an 
address to the members on ‘Twentieth Century Brother- 
hood,” and were other evidence wanting, this tract alone 
would be sufficient to show doubting or incredulous Cath- 
m4, 


olics the hostile influences at work in the Y. 


The article contains a little over three hundred words ; 


yet how any Catholic young man can join this twentieth 
century brotherhood or continue to be a member after 
he has read this official pronouncement, which 1s at once 
full of discourtesy to his Church and an insult to himself, 
will always remain a mystery to those who value their 
action of the 
M. C. .A. 
“insidious” is made the occasion of a broadside against 
the Catholic Church and her divinely constituted author- 


faith or respect themselves. The recent 


Holy Name Society in speaking of the Y. 


as 


itv. To be as discourteous as possible, five times in the 
brief paragraphs of the tract is the obsolete and offensive 
term “Romanist” used to give sting to the attack. And 
for the benefit of so-called “Catholic members” of the Y. 
M. C, A.—for it appears there are some—the reminder 
is thrown out that “Ecclesiastics have been more or less 
active in the condemnation business ever since a group of 
them condemned Jesus to death two thousand years ago.” 
Catholic members of the Y. M. C. A. are thus insulted to 
their face by having their vigilant and zealous pastors, 
who have to account to God for the souls intrusted to 
them, likened to the Pharisees, Scribes and High Priests 
who condemned the Saviour of men. 

But why condemn this organization? asks the Twenty- 
third Street Men. “Simply because they dare to have 
minds, methods and ideals of their own,” is the reply. 
Here we pause a moment, confronted by a plain and di- 
rect proof in this question and answer, that the Holy 
Name Society was right when it spoke of the Y. M. C. A. 
It is “insidious” to ask why Catholics 
cendemn this organization. Catholics would let the Y. 
M. C. A. severely alone if it would not tamper with 
Catholic young men, whom the Church has always looked 
upon as the flower of the flock and the hope of the 
Christian nation. If they ask why Catholics condemn 
this organization for Catholics, the question will be a 
fair one and it will receive the answer which has been 
The Y. M. C, A. is condemned or 


warned against it. because it draws 


as “insidious.” 


given it repeatedly. 


rather Catholics are 





Catholics away from allegiance to their Church, because 
| it welcomes them to its membership although it will allow 
it, becaust 


them no control in the government o mem 


bers must be content to listen to attacks on their Faith 
| from which they have no redress, and because Catholi 
young men should not lend their numerical or social in- 
fluence to extend an organization which will undermine 
belief in the supernatural and promote the growth of ir 
religion or no religion or humanitarianism, to the positive 
exclusion of the supernatural. The point is worth in 


sisting on. Catholic will have mn rievance 
against the Y. M. C. A., no condemnation for their good 
works, provided the Y. M. C. A. lets the Catholic Church 


faith of 


pastors 


+ aa 
s 


alone and ceases to proselyte and destroy the 
Catholics. 

This condemnation of the Y. M. C. .\., says the leaflet 
“is in harmony with the statement made by Romanist 
priests that no member of the Y. M. C. A. can be a good 
Catholic. It makes clear the attitude that nothing is right 
unless ‘we’ sanction it.””. Another pre iof that the Y. M. ¢ 
A. is “insidious.” The attitude of those Catholic priests 
who warn Catholic young men not to join, or remain with 


the Y. M. C. A., 


sanction it, but that this particular association is bad for 


is not that nothing is right unless they 


Catholics, and therefore it cannot be approved as « 
not 


propet 
bad be- 


cause they condemn it, but it is condemned for Catholics 


association for Catholic young men. It is 


because it is bad for Catholics, and they state plainly the 
reasons why it is so. 

About fifteen per cent. of the members in the | wenty- 
third Street Y. M. C. A., we are informed, are, nominally 
at least, communicants of the “Romanist Church,” and 
the comment is added “they may not be ‘good Catholics. 
but they are ‘good men,’ some as fine as can be found, 


who think for themselves.”” Now thts statement we di- 
rectly challenge. fhe Catholic who belongs in the Y. M. 


C, A. cannot be called a good man unless you set up a 
new form of morality for him. Can he be a “good man’ 
who disobeys his lawful superiors, can he be a “good 
man” who acts directly against his conscience? For un 
less he forswear his religion, he will hear the still, small 
voice reminding him of his duty, of the risk to his faith 
by voluntary association with those who despise his faith, 
and of the bad example his insubordination gives to 
his fellow Catholics. It will remind him also of the in- 
calculable harm he does to his associates of other faith: 
whose esteem for the One True Church cannot help be 
ing lessened on, beholding the indifference with which he: 
commands are listened to by those who call themselves 
her members. (Goodness is not all in the outward seem- 
ing. A man may look like the innocent flower and be the 
serpent under it. Treason has always and everywhere been 
held the basest of crimes, and a traitor to his religion is 
a traitor to his God. The members of the Y. M. C. A. 
who are not Catholics may be good, bad or indifferent, 


but that Catholics may be called “good” they must con- 





form to a standard peculiarly their own. If they live not 
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up to the standard they have been taught to follow, they 
may not without some qualifying term be called “good.” 

But, says the writer in conclusion, “We are not con- 
cerned about a man being a ‘good’ Romanist or a ‘good’ 
Protestant, as we are about his being a ‘good’ Christian, 
which is not a synonym for either term.” This smart 
saying gives us the last proof of the “insidious” character 
of the Y. M. C. A., which charge the writer seems to 
think needs only to be ridiculed to be disproved. Prot- 
estants may accept as sound doctrine that a man may 
not be a good Protestant and yet be a good Chris- 
tian for all that; but for a Catholic, Christianity and 
Catholicity are synonymous. His Christianity is his 
Catholicity and his Catholicity his Christianity. He is 
a bad Christian if he is a bad Catholic and a bad Cath- 
olic if he is a bad Christian. We have no doubt that the 
fifteen per cent. of Catholics whose names ornament the 
roster of the Y. M. C. A., to the dishonor of their Church 
and themselves, will sooner or later have their eyes 
opened to the “insidious” character of the Y. M. C. A. 
and will think less of the things the Y. M. C. A. can give 
them and more of the sacred heritage of their faith. 

E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


— ——_______ 





Windthorst and the Woman Problem 


Among the social issues of the day the woman problem 
is fast assuming a most serious aspect. The clear and 
emphatic pronouncements of the Holy Father upon this 
subject and his insistence upon the need of Catholic 
women’s associations indicate the attitude of the Church 
in its regard. Socialism, with its paganizing influence and 
its organized suppression of the supernatural in human 
conduct and principle, has tried to give to it a purely 
materialistic interpretation. An education without Christ 
or religion is daily aiding in this work, and Catholic vigi- 
lance is imperative. 

Since no Catholic interest ever escaped the observation 
of the great lay apostle of Germany, we are not surprised 
to find in the utterances of Windthorst his clearly formu- 
lated opinions on the place that woman is called to fill in 
the vast work of modern social regeneration. 

Nothing could exceed his own personal interest in her 
most indispensable mission. The love and veneration he 
cherished for womankind was as deep as life and as 
sacred as religion. It was a love that can be learned in 
its perfection only in the Catholic Church, and there only 
at the feet of the Immaculate Mother of God. 

I shall begin with an incident which has greatly helped 
to endear him to the hearts of his admirers. The story 
tells how, to win his bride, he trained his unskilled fingers 
to play on the guitar; how in the ardor of his love and 
with his natural near-sightedness, he fell into a stream 
he had to cross while bringing her his first and long- 
studied serenade; how at that most critical of moments, 
just as her dripping lover had gathered up himself and 
his unlucky instrument from the treacherous waters of 





the brook, she suddenly appeared upon the scene; and 
how, there and then, with the decision peculiar to the 
future parliamentarian, he spoke the momentous word, 
which was never to be regretted, much less to be recalled. 

The course of true love never yet ran smooth, is an 
old saying; but this was the one and only mishap in a 
love which lasted more than fifty years upon this side of 
the grave, and which never grew older by a single day. 
The reason for this was not far to find. The love which 
knit these two lives into one was not the blind Cupid 
with a bow, whom the world adores; but a golden seraph 
who ministers at the throne of God. It was that true 
love of which the Sacred Scripture speaks, the love 
wherewith Christ loved his Church, a love which is no 
less tender and true because it is likewise divine, a love 
which can never fail or fade, because it is founded in 
God. 

Windthorst’s solution of the woman problem was, 
therefore, as we may well expect, far other than that 
offered by the social revolutionists of our day. It was 
based solidly upon religion and the true nature of Chris- 
tian womanhood, whose dignity it was his joy and pride 
to exalt upon every occasion. To aid in lifting up woman 
to her lofty plane, to point out to her the sublime work 
which she was called to fulfil in the social action of the 
day, was one of his most cherished tasks. 

The life of religion, he insisted, was the true sphere of 
womanly activity in shaping the destiny of the world. 
Her education, he held, must consist, not in competing 
with man for intellectual supremacy, but in cultivating 
in its perfection every finer quality of the heart, to repro- 
duce the image of God, Deus charitas est—God is char- 
ity, is love. Woman was for him the mightiest power 
upon earth for good after the divinely founded Church. 
And the fulcrum and the lever wherewith she is to move 
the world are inspiration and prayer ;—inspiration, which 
is woman’s highest influence over man; and prayer, which 
constitutes her supreme influence over God Himself. Such 
was the sublime doctrine of Windthorst, and nowhere, 
perhaps, were these thoughts more clearly and _pithily 
expressed by him than in his address on the occasion of 
the golden jubilee of his own most happy marriage. 

“I call upon the women,” he then said, “to urge on the 
men whenever there is need of action and to insist with 
them, ‘Now is the time to do your duty.’ Here is the 
task of woman. But there is something of still greater 
importance: she must never cease from prayer. When 
the men are waging the battles without, the women should 
be upon their knees at home. This is the proper view. 
This is the vocation of woman.” 

This union of inspiration and prayer reveals to us the 
secret of the sublime power exercised by the greatest of 
women, in the world and in the cloister. It explains even 
the greatness of the Mother of God herself, whose pray- 
ers brought down God to earth, whose inspiration, aided 
by the wings of prayer, daily lifts up man to heaven. 
Such is the influence of every truly Christian woman, 
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“The word of a woman,” says Pope Pius X, ‘can work 
miracles.” Who, then, shall tell the miracles that her 
prayers can work by the power of God. 

It is remarkable that a recent writer, a woman of the 
widest experience in social work among her sex, has 
emphasized as the first of all factors in the true greatness 
of woman that same spiritual influence over others. 
“Woman was created originally not for the service of 
man, but together with man for the joint service of her 
Maker.” She therefore is to love her fellow-creatures, 
including man, “not less, but only less selfishly. Instead 
of wishing their attention to be fixed on her, she wishes 
it fixed with her on the ideal to which she herself is dedi- 
cated.—And such are the women who inspire men.”’ 

Only when she realizes this, as the author says, has she 
attained her true freedom. But to follow out her high 
vocation she must first be taught in a truly Christian edu- 
cation, to note with delicate appreciation and spiritual in- 
sight all that is good and beautiful, true and noble and 
pure in life in order that she may communicate to others 
her own divine ideals. She must first give herself en- 
tirely to God before she can hope to draw up the human 
race along with her. For this is her only mission. It is 
the greatest conceivable to man. It is the mission of 
Christ Himself. Such is the education of which Windt- 
horst spoke as proper to woman. 

This, of course, does not exclude other knowledge, es- 
pecially such as is important for her state in life. But it 
points out the one thing of supreme importance in her 
education, the one thing which the modern world is over- 
looking. And precisely for this culpable oversight is it 
paying in the disorders of the present day. 

The ideal woman, as Windthorst described her, has 
seldom been more perfectly realized than in her whom 
God had given him to be his helpmate in the truest sense 
of the word. A perfect picture of this heroic woman, 
this womanly woman, this mistress of inspiration and 
prayer, perfect in her humblest household duties as in the 
great oblation of her entire life, is left us in the message 
of condolence conveyed to her by the Centre at the death 
of the great Catholic leader. 

“We have learned from the lips of the deceased,” it 
reads, ‘“‘what his modesty urged him at all times to insist 
upon,—how great a share your excellency had in making 
him all that he was to us. His perseverance in our midst 
even to the utmost of bodily endurance was due, he con- 
stantly told us, to the spur of the ‘strong woman’ whom 
the Scripture extolls, whe presided over her household 
and pointed out to her husband his public mission and 
the work which duty called upon him to perform.” 

In her, too, was realized Windthorst’s ideal of the Chris- 
tian mother. Nothing could more beautifully describe this 
than his suggestion for her picture. He desired she should 
have it taken while sitting with catechism in hand and 
listening to her boy as he recites his lesson at her knee. 
The maiden, before she takes the veil—whether for the 
cloister or the wedding—he naively said, would best be 





pictured with her rosary. (Waisenfreund, Jr. 51, p. 501.) 
These, it must be remembered, are not the thoughts of an 
ascetic or recluse, but of perhaps the greatest and fore- 
most statesman of his time. 

Such must be the mothers and wives who would give 
to the world a generation of heroes and of saints. What 
Windthorst was to Germany, what he now is for the en- 
tire world, we owe, more perhaps than we can ever learn, 
to her who was his support by prayer and his inspiration 
by counsel and encouragement in his self-sacrifice of 
over fifty years. 

We have not entered here upon the field of woman's 
social and political activities in our day. Yet the princi- 
ples of Windthorst which we have quoted will readily 
suggest the solution of many of our modern problems, to 
some of which we hope to return in another article. 

JosepnH HUuSSLEIN, S.J. 


Robert Browning 


A century has passed since Browning was born in Lon- 
don, on May 7th, 1812, and nearly eighty years since the 
date of “Pauline,” and if one may judge from the per- 
sistent output of Browning literature, interest in his work 
has not declined. This interest does not always take the 
form of admiration, but even if we profess ourselves par- 
tisans, yet partisanship need not be blind, and the truth is 
that no Catholic can be a rational admirer of this distin- 
guished poet without qualifying his admiration on certain 
scores. It seems important at the outset to indicate what 
these reservations are. 

We need not pause over the fact that Browning’s reli- 
gious belief differed widely from eur own, and in this he 
is at one with nearly every considerable poet of the Eng- 
lish tongue. But no Catholic in our land is tempted to 
borrow his creed from Browning any more than from 
Homer; and by the mercy of God, we have no need to 
take it from either. We take it from God’s authorized 
interpreter. And not only the abstractions, but the poetry 
too, of our belief, is embodied in our Church. Our lit- 
urgy, our ritual, our devotions, what are these but the 
poetry of our religion, even as the Psalms of David are 
the poetry of the Old Law. So we may close our eyes to 
the un-Catholicity of Browning’s theology. We can af- 
ford to be mildly tolerant of other creeds, as we see them 
one by one crumble around us. 

But Browning not only differed from our creed; he 
was bitterly hostile to it. Rarely does he touch a Catholic 
personage, or a Catholic institution, wifhout a note of 
scorn. For this we find no palliation. For a large por- 
tion of his life he lived amid Catholic surroundings. . Be- 
sides, his mind was world-wide; he found a place in his 
sympathies for Jew and Gentile, Cavalier and Puritan, 
for the Greece of Euripides and the alchemy of Paracel- 
sus, for intricate scholarship and subtle speculation, as 
well as for the glories of nature. Indeed, this splendid 
breadth of interest is one of the charms of his poetry. 
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But tor Catholicism his mind was dark. Even in the 
poem “Christmas [ve,” after he has learned from Christ 
the principle of universal charity, he cannot forbear to 
fling an insult at the Catholic Church. No loyal Catholic 
can be tolerant of this, on peril of his loyalty ; and hence 
no loyal Catholic can be an unqualified admirer of 
Browning. 

Another offence that causes us to halt in our admira- 
tion is the singularly unbalanced value he now and again 
seems to set upon the passion of love. We need not lose 
our sympathy for the lover who cries in a lyric ecstasy, 
“Love is enough; all else is naught.” But when a spirit- 
ual teacher coolly puts before us a clash between the 
claims of morality and passion, and bids us praise the 
man who sacrifices the former for the latter, we feel that 
he is simply perverting moral ideas, and that his inter- 
pretation of life lacks not only beauty but sobriety. Doubt- 
less browning was too instinctively conservative to allow 
such a view outside of his poetry, but we are speaking, 
not of lbrowning, but the poems of Browning, some of 
which undoubtedly convey the impression that passionate 
Nor 


is it an adequate apology to say that such views are not 


love is the paramount factor in the conduct of life. 


the poet’s own, but those of his dramatic characters. For 
sometimes we can discover nothing abnormal in the char- 
acter to brand his utterances as abnormal, and hence the 
impression remains that the view is regarded as normal 
by the poet himself, who thus fathers the responsibility 
for it. Thus, in “A Statue and a Bust” he debars from 
a place among the saints a man and woman, not because 
they cherish an illicit passion, but because they had not 
the courage to carry it into effect. This stands at diam- 
eters with the Catholic view of life, which holds that emo- 
tion may be the energizing power, never the guide, of 
our actions, and that, however noble our affections may 
be, any surrender of them to material objects has a ten- 
dency to materialize, not spiritualize, the soul. 

These strictures may be grievous, but they are the more 
necessary to record for the very reason that elsewhere 
Browning offers so elevated and inspiriting a view of life. 
This, indeed, creates his primary merit as a poet. For 
the distinctive function of poetry is not to please the 
world, at least in any obvious sense of the term, but to 
inspire the world, to create the ideals of the world, to lift 
the heart of man out of the dull round of common things 
to the contemplation of high ambition and open our eyes 
to the beauty of noble purposes. Such a view of poetry 
is older than Aristotle himself, but it needs to be held fast 
in our own day, when critics, without repudiating it, yet 
by their persistent attention to mere literary form and 
finish, foster the impression that poetry is nothing more 
than an instrument for literary amusement. We must 
hold fast to the principle that in estimating any poet, not 
the only consideration, but the first and chief considera- 
tion, must be whether he is in possession of a noble ideal 
of life and whether he has the power to inspire the world 


with it. And if this principle be true, then we must give 








Robert browning an eminent place among the poets of 
our language. Of all the poets of his century, he comes 
to us with the surest and sharpest message, and it seems 
true to affirm, though it is naturally difficult to prove, 
that his moral stimulation has been more keenly felt, if 
not deeper or more extensive, than that of any other con- 
temporary poet, not even excepting Wordsworth. 

What, then, we may ask, is the nature of the message 
that Browning has uttered? First, it is the message of 
strength, it is the appeal of the strong soul to moral cour- 
age, endurance, self-sacrifice, and all the virile instincts 
that are latent in the breast, a call that always finds an 
answer when it is bravely made, but which most poets 
want either the strength or the intensity of conviction to 
pronounce. 

“Then welcome each rebuff, 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Kach sting that bids, nor sit nor stand, but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the 
throe!” 


It is an observable fact that poetry, and in particular 
lyric poetry, has more frequently fed the tender impulses 
of the heart, but this note of wholesome strength, of ef- 
fort, of reaching for what is beyond our grasp, rather 
than swooning in the drowsy intoxication of the senses, 
is the prevailing tone of Browning’s poetry. 

Again, it is by virtue of this strength of character that 
he refuses to succumb to the general pessimism that un- 
derlies modern thought, to lapse into a mood of regret 
and pining, or to “sing of saddest thoughts” at all. The 
world may measure out to us a cup of suffering, but the 
strong man looks to the meaning of suffering for the soul 
in the light of what lies beyond. To the cry “Weep for 
the world’s wrongs.” he makes direct answer: 

‘God's in His heaven ; 
All’s right with the world.” 


For we must observe that, whereas Wordsworth de- 
rived his comfort in the world’s sorrow, chiefly from na- 
ture, or at best, from certain very vague Intimations of 
Immortality, Browning rested both his strength and his 
optimism simply on an unmistakable and unwavering be- 
lief in a personal God. 

“O world, as God has made it! All is beauty : 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared ?” 


Without God, he declares, nature is meaningless; its 
beauty is lifeless; but let Christ come into the world, let 
Him 

‘Breathe but one breath 
Rose-beauty above, 
And all that was death, 
Turns life, turns love, 
Turns love.” 
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One might go on to enumerate other phases of Brown- 
ing’s teaching, but the last quotation leads us to mention 
in conclusion, what must be most grateful to a Catholic, 
that Browning spoke more certainly than any other non- 
Catholic poet of the Divinity of Our Saviour. Outside 
of the Catholic Church, one despairs of hearing to-day, 
not only from poetry, but from the pulpit, so unmistak- 
able a profession of faith as Browning sometimes asserts, 
and sometimes distinctly implies. This finds its best illus- 
tration in the well-known poem entitled “Saul,” wherein 
David, after singing of all the glories of the world, is 
rapt into a vision and beholds Christ to come—Christ ir- 
radiating the beauty of the world with the beauty of 
heaven and completing the alliance between man and his 
Creator. The conclusion of the Epistle of Karshish is 
even more explicit. Karsish, the Arab physician, writes 
to Ahib the sage and recounts his meeting with Lazarus, 
whom Christ had raised from the dead. Lazarus, indeed, 
conducts himself as one inspired by a vision of the other 
world, and declares to Karsish that Christ who had 
healed him was very God. The Arab wonders at what 
he hears, and concludes with 


“The very God! think, Ahib; dost thou think? 
So, the All Great, were the All-loving too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying: ‘O Heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see in it myself!’ 
Thou hast no power nor may’st conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me who have died for thee 


” 
! 


With this testimony we may close. It is no part of our 
purpose to discuss the artistic qualities of Browning’s 
poetry, nor do we mean to claim that he is always in- 
spiring or inspired. What Matthew Arnold said of 
-Wordsworth is equally true of the poet whose anniversary 
we are commemorating: “His best poems need to be dis- 
engaged from the quantity of inferior work that now ob- 
scures them.’ If we have the wisdom to separate the 
gold from the dross, the poetry of Robert Browning will 
contribute its share to make our lives braver and more 
resolute, and to endow them with the sweetness that is 
born of strength. FF. M. CONNELL, S.J. 


The South American Mission Field* 


A familiar Italian proverb tells us that holy land and 
holy ‘water when mixed make mud—which has no par- 
ticular claim to benediction. To the Catholic mind 
something closely akin to mud, or a muddle, seems 
bound to result from the combined attempts of a variety 
of conflicting and contradictory sects to impart the truths 
of the Gospel to those who know them not. For, if truth 





*South American Problems. By Robert E. Speer. New York: 
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is one and error is manifold, it seems hard to under- 
stand how the Baptist and the Presbyterian, each holding 
fast to his “views” on holy baptism, can combine effec- 
tively in conveying a true notion of baptism to one who 
wishes to learn about that sacred rite. We do not pro- 
pose this question in a flippant and bantering spirit, for 
the very word religion is too sacred to be bandied about 
idly, and a man’s religious convictions demand respect- 
ful attention, how divergent soever they may be from 
the common standard. 

But a decent respect for my neighbor's religious 
opinions does not in any way force me to accept them in 
lieu of my own, nor warrant me in casting aside what 
God has taught and accepting in its stead what some very 
earnest and respectable man feels quite sure that God has 
probably taught. The striking difference between the 
rock of Faith and the ever-shifting sands of religious 
views is nowhere’ seen to better advantage than in our 
own country, where, in not a few non-Catholic denomina- 
tions or congregations, religious opinions have become 
so broad that they have no thickness, and scarcely de- 
serve the adjective “religious” except in as far as, when 
the test comes, they coalesce or curdle into opposition to 
the Church. It is a part of human nature that one should 
ignore what in no way affects him, should be mildly toler- 
ant of what slightly affects him, and should be very much 
in earnest with regard to what is interwoven with his vital 
interests. A loose-fitting, light-weight religion does not 
call forth long-sustained heroism. 

Many harsh reproaches have been deservedly hurled 
at Spain’s colonial policy towards her American de- 
pendencies; but it is an error to saddle upon Spain all 
the blame for a policy which was petty, narrow, short- 
sighted, and hurtful to the best interests of the mother 
country. Spain shared fairly with the other great 
European colonizing nations the evils of a system which 
consisted in mercilessly exploiting the dependency under 
the mistaken notion that the aggrandizement of the 
mother country, even though the colony was bled to al- 
most the last drop of its blood, was the grand aim of 
colonization. Had the British Government been less un- 
reasonable in its exactions, would there have been a 
Declaration of Independence? If the Virginia settlers 
had not been in error when they shipped a load of shin- 
ing yellow earth to England, would they have become 
planters? Spain mined because there were mines ; Great 
Britain did not mine because there were no mines. Thus 
the chief difference between the two countries may be 
broadly and briefly stated. 

Spain’s inhuman conduct towards the natives has been 
denounced so often that it seems too late to say a word 
in extenuation. There were abuses, awful abuses, but 
the picture has been made much too black. If her policy 
were one of pitiless extermination, full-blooded Indians 
would not be so common to-day from the Rio Grande 
to Cape Horn, nor would there be on the outskirts of 
the great centres of population native villagers who con- 
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verse in the languages that Cortes and Pizarro heard. 
One might travel leisurely from Boston to Washington 
without seeing many Indians; the present writer has met 
but one, and he was in jail. Has Spanish brutality swept 
them out of existence? 

The tendency to condemn or reject a theory on ac- 
count of the defects attached to the faulty application of 
it is seen in the tragic history of Darius Green and his 
flying-machine. Very many laughed at the idea of flying, 
because the venturesome Darius had failed to do so with 
the help of an imperfect machine. The theory has not 
changed, but the apparatus is now better; therefore, we 
applaud birdmen and forget that we once scoffed at the 
theory. The administration of the Massachusetts Bay 
colony was for many years as pronounced a theocracy as 
could well be devised, yet those most influential in set- 
ting it up and maintaining it never pretended to have 
for their guidance more than what they could prayer- 
fully gather from the Holy Bible. They did not claim 
infallibility ; yet in practice they judged as if they were 
infallible, for the Bible had to mean what they really 
thought it ought to mean, and from their judgment was 
no appeal. 

As a theory, the protecting care thrown by the Spanish 
Government around the missioners and their labors was 
in the highest degree commendable, as was also that inti- 
mate union between the ecclesiastical power and the civil 
power ; but the perfection of that union demands church- 
men fully imbued with the spirit of their calling, and 
laymen keenly alive to their duties towards God and their 
neighbor. If the churchman is worldly-minded and fond 
of his ease, if the layman is greedy of wealth and power, 
the theory remains as admirable as before, but the work- 
ing of the theory may bring spiritual ruin upon church- 
man and layman alike. If the Spanish Government pro- 
tected the Church and helped the missioners, it also ex- 
ercised the privilege of naming the prelates and other 
dignitaries, who were enly too often ecclesiastical non- 
descripts for whom there was no opening in Spain. A 
bishop may sigh for a pallium, but if he knows that by 
truckling to a cabinet officer he may possess that coveted 
badge of authority, he may succumb through human 
frailty and play the politician instead of acting the part 
of a true shepherd of souls. Certainly, all must admit 
that the Church has paid dearly for every favor that the 
civil power has bestowed. 

Mr. Speer draws a very gloomy picture of South 
America as it is to-day. It is to be deeply regretted 
that he did not extend his studies to the Guianas and to 
other parts of America south of us, where there has been 
no union of Church and State, at least as far as Catholics 


are concerned, for upwards of a century. It seems to us 


that by omitting from his calculations all reference to 
British, Dutch, and other possessions, he has missed a 
grand opportunity to clinch his argument against the 
Church in the South American republics, or their gov- 
For, if with similar inhabitants, the 


ernments, or both. 








Guianas are immeasurably ahead in religion, morals, and 
esthetic sense, the argument would be greatly strength- 
ened; but if there and elsewhere superstition and moral 
laxity are painfully in evidence, it would seem to us 
that the blame is unfairly placed on the Church or even 
on the Government. There must be a deep and powerful 
reason for what he describes as a general deviation from 
the Christian standard. Will he kindly supply the 
omission ? 

After a diligent perusal of Mr. Speer’s book, we are 
satisfied that there are many points to which we may in 
all fairness take exception. Certain statements which he 
quotes without comment we feel that he must look upon 
as senseless exaggerations. Thus, after telling us that the 
Inquisition was not in force against the native Indians, 
it is simply absurd to place at 400,000 the number put 
to death by that tribunal at Cartagena, Colombia. He 
affects a pained surprise that Catholics should insist on 
having cemeteries for Catholics exclusively, yet he must 
know that our burying-grounds are blessed and conse- 
crated for religious uses precisely as our churches are 
dedicated to Catholic religious uses. Would he expect 
us to open our churches to every dreamer who thinks he 
has a message in politics or philosophy or swamp reclama- 
tion? Major General F. D. Grant was recently buried at 
West Point; but Major General Philip Kearney, who, to 
say the least, had displayed equal military spirit and gal- 
lantry, could not have found a grave there, because he 
had not graduated from our great military school. Such 
is the law. 

We regret very much to see that he blames priestly 
avarice for the large number of illicit unions. If it be 
true that a priest ever left a couple in the mire of con- 
cubinage, because they were too poor to pay his charges, 
we can but say that such a soulless creature ought to be 
deposed from his office and left in lasting disgrace, for 
such sordid haggling is an outrage upon common 
propriety. Wealth amassed by wringing extortionate fees 
from poverty-stricken wretches will give little comfort in 
this world and much discomfort in the next. 

It is a waste of time to draw conclusions on national 
purity from the vital statistics, which simply show how 
many children were born in wedlock, as decided by the 
State, and how many were not thus born. Let them in- 
clude also the number of children whose careers were cut 
short by murderous means, for murder is murder, 
whether of the tiny infant or of the statesman, Let them 
include a few of the hideous details of deeds done in 
defiance of God’s law. But all this is impossible. There- 
fore, all such comparisons of nation with nation are 
vague and well-nigh baseless, for the statistics are not 
obtainable by man. However, they are carefully kept 
where they will not be overlooked or forgotten. 

It is grateful to notice that Mr, Speer explains and 
corrects the error into which he fell when he brought out 
what he thought was a letter of the late Pope Leo XIII 


to the clergy of Chile. H. J. Swit, s.3. 
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Audiences at the Vatican 


Rome, April 21, 1912. 

On Sunday last the Holy Father received the five hun- 
dred French First Communicant children, with their par- 
ents, in the Sistine Chapel. Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli 
presented them, and a lad by name of Biré read a little 
speech, in which he thanked the Holy Father in the 
name of hundreds of thousands of children of France, 
who were called by Him to the Holy Table at the earliest 
possible moment. The Holy Father replied in French, 
welcoming these little ones of Him who insisted—‘*‘Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me”’; welcoming them as 
angels of innocence whose hope of its preservation is in 
the purifying strength of the Body and Blood of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, and sending them home again to be 
apostles to their elders, by their frequent, and if possible, 
daily Communion, by the winning sweetness of their 
modesty with prayer and tact drawing sinners and the 
unbelieving back to Christ. The young representatives 
brought with them to His Holiness albums containing 
the signatures of over 140,000 First Communicants, who 
shared in spirit this pilgrimage of thanksgiving. 

During the week two thousand pilgrims from Bologna, 
who are going immediately from Rome to Lourdes, were 
received in audience; also the delegates of the Congress 
of Sacred Music, held this week under the auspices of 
the Society of St. Cecilia, under the presidency of Father 
De Santi, S.J. The Congress filled the Hall of Con- 
sistory, and the Holy Father was most earnest in his 
encouragement of their labors, urging them through the 
medium of the ecclesiastical seminaries and the Catholic 
schools to spread gradually a knowledge of sacred music, 
and to remember to help the small congregations in 
poorer places by instructing the young clergy in the 
simpler music that can be rendered by a small choir 
and by encouraging congregational singing of the com- 
mon ritual hymns of the Church. This congress is the 
tenth of its kind and brought together delegates from 
the local Cecilian societies of Berlin, Vienna, Ratisbon, 
Strassburg, Burgos and San Sebastian in Spain, and 
from every quarter of Italy. The delegates nearly filled 
the immense hall of the Pontifical Chancery, and the 
number would have been much larger if the govern- 
ment railroad had not stupidly refused the reduced rate 
ordinarily granted such conventions. We still live in the 
enemies’ country. . 

Before setting out for America, Mgr. Bonzano brought 
the students of the Propaganda, whose rectorship he has 
just vacated, to see the Holy Father. His Holiness asked 
them to follow with their earnest prayers their former 
rector on his mission to the United States, 

On Tuesday the Congregation of Rites met in full 
session to discuss the proof of heroic virtue in the life 
of Venerable John Nepomucen Neumann, fourth Bishop 
of Philadelphia. 

Considerab'e satisfaction has been given to Vatican 
circles that the International Congress of Orientalists, 
held during the week at the University of Athens, the 
place of honor was given to the Pontifical representative, 
Count Ulysses de Nuncio, who opened the convention 
with a superb address in modern Greek, which was 
printed in full by the Athenian press. 

Visitors to Rome will remember the three-horse-omni- 
bus which traverses the city in diverse directions. It 








it will be replaced by an autobus, supplying four distinct 
lines of transit by routes not available for trolley trac- 
tion. We are rapidly catching up with New York, to the 
delight of those ambitious for a modern city and the 
distress of the lovers of things unchanged. Rome is to- 
day 2,665 years old, and she wants the world te know 
it, for she is celebrating the fact; but she wishes to be a 
modern city right up to date as proof of her sempiternal 
youth. C. M. 


Progress of the Church in Brazil 


Little by little this country is getting on its feet. The 
southern part of what are called the United States of 
Brazil, where Freemasons, unworthy priests and local 
conditions had brought about great religious and moral 
disasters, is now showing signs of improvement. Imagine 
a land which is as large as Italy forming, until last year, 
but a single diocese. Of course, the population is small, 
but the distances are immense. There are no railways, 
at least such as you have in North America, and com- 
munication with the different parts of the country is 
extremely difficult, a condition which necessarily leads 
to disastrous consequences. Even for Confession it is 
a difficult thing for a priest to spend a day at least on 
horseback before he finds another to whom he can make 
his Confession. Such isolation in the midst of an in- 
different and demoralized population is necessarily 
fraught with many dangers. 

When Brazil was an Empire, and when Catholicism 
was the religion of the State, the parish priest received a 
fixed salary. Now that the country is a republic, and 
separation between Church and State has been declared, 
one finds a great number of parishes where the priests 
have no means of support. Nor has the obligation of 
supporting their pastors yet entered into Brazilian 
psychology. Besides, the people are very poor, and often, 
though they have the best will in the world, they are 
unable to do anything in that direction. The‘ usual 
stipends which might be sufficient in great centres of 
population are here utterly insufficient, especially with 
the number of parishioners restricted and the greater 
number of them not practising their religion. It is, 
therefore, a very sore trial for a young priest who starts 
out with lofty ideals on leaving the seminary to find 
himself in surroundings which conflict in every con- 
ceivable way with the obligations of his state of life. 
Sometimes he takes to cultivating a small garden, selling 
the produce, or opens a store, or practises law, or fills 
some official position, as Mayor, etc. 

However, do not imagine that this is common. We 
have very zealous and devoted laborers who are spending 
themselves for the salvation of their fellow-men. What 
I have said of the difficulties is merely intended to show 
how easy it is for a young priest to lose his first fervor 
and descend into depths which, when he was preparing 
for his sacred office never entered into his mind. Add 
to this a deep-rooted aversion to priests which is based 
on the lives of those who have fallen into scandalous 
ways, and have compromised the dignity of the priest- 
hood. You will find here the word zvigarice, which means 
the action of a priest, to signify some sharp practice such 
as the priests are supposed to resort to. However, it is 
worthy of note that the greater number who brought 
discredit on the cloth have since been called before the 
Almighty. 

One of the chief solicitudes of the episcopacy is to 
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protect the younger gener ration of priests from straying 
into ways where. danger lurks. Our Holy Father Pius 
X showed how well informed he was of the needs of 
the Diocese of Rio Grande do Sul, when last year he 
raised it to an archdiocese, and established at the same 
time the suffragan dioceses of Pelotas, Santa Maria da 
Bocca de Monte, and Uruguayana. Thus the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul is divided into four great ecclesiastical 
departments, subject to the See of the Archbishop of 
Porto Alegre. The northeasterly corner of the State, in 
which are the great and flourishing German and Italian 
colonies, is directly under the archbishop. 

lhe portion of Rio Grande do Sul which is under the 
archbishop’s jurisdiction contains more parishes than the 
three other dioceses of that State. Here also the Cath- 
olic life offers a more consoling aspect, because the 
parishioners are mostly excellent German and _ Italian 
colonists, who bring with them strong faith from their 
are under the 


native lands. Moreover, these parishes 
care of several religious Orders. Travel through the 


German colonies and you will find at work the Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus. Visiting the Italians you will 
meet Capuchins, Pallotines, and Camaldolese, and a large 
number of excellent secular priests. Working with them 
are the Christian Brothers, and a number of excellent 
Catholic laymen, who are devoting themselves to the 
education of youth. Thus in this part of the archdiocese 
the abuses above referred to are not perceptible. 

Bishops of Pelotas and Santa Maria have 
possession of their dioceses. Both are 
men, and both recognize that a good Catholic 
paper is necessary for the regeneration of their respec- 
tive districts. Both of them have gained a reputation 
either as editors or collaborators of Catholic newspapers. 
The Bishop of Peiotas a few weeks after his installation 
“| the first number of a Catholic newspaper in 

H. KOu LER, S.J. 
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Tokyo’s New Catholic University 


After long and tedious negotiations the Institute for 
Higher Learning (Jochi Gakuin), to be established in 
T okyo by the Society of Jesus at the special request of the 
Holy Father, has overcome its initial difficulty, the acquisi- 
tion of a proper location. Many sites in different parts of 
the city had been under consideration, but either they 
were found unsuitable for the purpose in view, or else 
they were not for sale. To acquire a sufficient plot of 
ground near the centre of the city appeared almost hope- 
less, when quite providentially a site was offered most 
desirable in every respect, but even then it took more 
than seven months of negotiations to conclude the bar- 
gain with the different proprietors. 

On March 30th and April 3d the final transfers were 
made. The property in question has all! the advantages 
necessary for an institution of learning. It covers about 
five acres of level ground in the highest. part of Tokyo, 
commanding a splendid view of the city down to the bay 
in the southeast and towards the mountains in the west 
and northwest. It is centrally located, accessible from 
all parts of the city by three different train lines and a 
suburban electric, the stations of all of which are within 
a few minutes’ walk. Thus, it will be a most convenient 
place for lectures, evening courses, instruction of con- 
verts, etc. 

The address is Kojimachi, Kioi-cho 7. Kojimachi is 
the name of that part of Tokyo which corresponds to 


the ancient walled citv of Yedo, and tt is still surrounded 








in great part by an immense moat and rampart. It 
forms, as it were, a ring of about one mile in width 
around the precincts of the Imperial Palace, which are 


included within their own particular moats. Kioi-cho is 
at the western extremity of Kojimachi, near the pic- 
turesque remnants of an ancient gate called Yotsuya 
Mitsuke. Of course, Tokyo extends for miles all around 
Kojimachi. The new property is separated merely by a 
narrow road from the old-time rampart, beyond which 
the nearest neighbor is the palace of the Prince [m- 
perial, with its square mile of park. To the south and 
east it is bounded by the Austrian Embassy and the 
palatial residences of several Japanese princes. Only to 
the north business streets are to be found. Less than a 
mile to the east we come upon the moat surrounding the 
palace of the Emperor. The whole territory is hilly and 
extremely picturesque. Upon the property there are at 
present two large houses of European construction, the 
residences of Japanese generals, and a number of smaller 
Japanese houses. The larger building may be used for 
the community, and for the beginning, at least, as lecture 
rooms. The Japanese dwellings will serve admirably for 
students’ boarding houses. The future college buildings 
are as yet to be constructed. Before they are ready real 
college work is impossible, and therefore it will be at 
least another year before classes are in full swing. Tokyo 
is a city of schools and colleges, and yet there is room for 
more, as students flock here from all parts of the country, 
and accommodations, especially in the higher branches, 

are altogether inadequate. For the present it is planned 
to establish a boarding house for university students, 
where they will be in good surroundings and under 
salutary influences. 

Moreover, a students’ club and library is to be shortly 
inaugurated. There are a great many among the students 
who are sincerely anxious to find the truth, and in this 
club and library they will be offered opportunities, not 
only for innocent amusement, but also for investigating 
scientific and religious problems. There is a great field 
right here to make the educated classes of Japan better 
acquainted with the claims and achievements of the Cath- 
olic Church; but this will require great patience, slow 
and careful procedure and abundant funds for establish- 
ing an institution of learning worthy of the true Church 
of Christ. 

The cooperation of zealous Catholics the world over is 
earnestly solicited. As Japanese students are in daily 
contact with the products of modern atheistic rational- 
ism, good and reliable books in English or German on 
scientific, philosophical, or religious subjects, are of 
paramount necessity; and therefore a_ representative 
library must form the nucleus of the new Institute. 

Victor F. GETTELMAN, S.J. 


Caring for the Poor in Madrid 


In a small house in the narrow, out of the way street 
of Madrid, the Calle de Fomentera, there has been carried 
on for three hundred years a work of charity called the 
“Ave Maria.”” It was begun by Queen Margarita of 
Austria, wife of Philip III of Spain, as an act of thanks- 
giving for her miraculous recovery of speech by her 
invocation of the Blessed Virgin. The Queen was lying 
mute and at the point of death, when her confessor, 
Blessed Simon Procas, entering her room called out with 
a loud voice “Ave Maria!” To the astonishment of all 
present, the hitherto speechless Queen answered, “Gratia 
plena!’” and from that moment she began to recover. 
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Acting on the advice of the Blessed Simon, she founded 
the Royal Congregation of “The Sweet Name of Mary” 
(Dulcisimo nombre de Maria). Its object was to supply 
meals to forty-eight poor women or men, on at least 
forty Sundays in the year. The members of the Con- 
gregation were to serve, as well as provide, the dinners. 

This charity is so well known and appreciated in 

Madrid that there are plenty of people ready and eager 
to give these “extraordinary” Ave Maria dinners 
(Comidas extraordinarias). They take occasion of a 
birthday or saint’s day, or some family feast, or an anni- 
versary of the death of some loved one. Last year, 
(1911) being the third centenary of the foundation, a 
solemn novena was celebrated, beginning on Nov. 13, 
and ending Nov. 21, during which there was a dinner 
every day, and complete suits of clothes were given to 
seventy-two poor persons. Five of the days were de- 
voted to the women, and four to the men. On the last 
day of the novena the statue of Our Lady, over the altar 
of the chapel, was solemnly crowned by permission of 
the Pope. The King and Queen, Queen mother, and 
all the royal family of Spain are not only honorary presi- 
dents, but also working members of the Congregation, 
and they frequently serve at dinners, taking their places 
unostentatiously with the rest of the associates, who are 
from every rank of life, from the highest to the lowest. 
I had the good fortune to be present on one occasion. It 
was Sunday, the 3lst of October last year, when there 
were three members of the royal houses of Spain and 
Bavaria among the servers: the Infanta Maria Teresa, 
sister of King Alfonso XIII, the Infanta Paz, Princess 
Ludwig Ferdinand of Bavaria, and her daughter, Prin- 
cess Pilar of Bavaria. The serving was done in strict 
accordance with the rules of the Congregation, and was 
most curious and edifying. At a long, narrow table, 
reaching down the entire length of the room, sat seventy- 
two poor women, with knife, fork, spoon, glass, and a 
loaf of bread before each of them. Several large, quaint- 
shaped water jugs of old Talavera faience, with “Ave 
Maria” inscribed on them, were conspicuous on the table. 
The servers stood in a row, each having the medal of the 
Congregation pinned on the breast, with a napkin over 
the arm. One noticed as the plates were passed that 
they also were of old Talavera ware, and had on them the 
words “Ave Maria.’ The cook handed the first server 
two plates of steaming soup while pronouncing the words 
‘Ave Maria!” The server received them with the an- 
swer, “Gratia plena,’ and passed them on to his next 
neighbor, repeating the salutation, and so all along the 
line. Not a word was spoken but “Ave Maria,” “Gratia 
plena,” until the first poor woman was reached, when her 
plate, and almost simultaneously all the others were laid 
on the table with the words “Ave Maria,” the guests re- 
plying “Gratia plena.” After the soup came other 
heaped-up plates of meat, rice and vegetables, fruit and 
biscuits, all served in turn in the same way, so that hun- 
dreds of times the Angelic salutation was repeated. All 
the poor women had baskets with them to take home 
what they did not want to eat. 

Another work of charity in Madrid is performed by a 
society or guild for clothing the poor. It is called “La 
Ropera de Santa Victoria.” Queen Victoria Eugenia is 
the organizer and president of it. The Infantas Isabel, 
Maria Teresa, and Luisa are also presidents under the 
Queen, and they appoint thirty-three vice-presidents, one 
for each parish. Each of the thirty-three vice-presidents 
must find at least six members who promise to supply 
six articles of clothing in the year! These members find 





others, and so the ball rolls on, each parish vying with 
the other for the honor of having the greatest number 
of things for the annual exhibition, which takes place 
usually in December, in the Royal Palace. [rom thence 
they are sent to the Sacred Heart Convent, in the Calle 
Caballero de Gracia, to be distributed among the poor. 
Last year the exhibition was held rather earlier (Novem- 
ber 15) as Queen Victoria wished to be present in person. 
The Infanta Maria Teresa had from her parish alone 
7,000 warm and comfortable articles of clothing for men, 
women and children. There were piles of jackets, 
petticoats, shawls, blankets, etc., in fact everything that 
was needed. The King, who is a member, as are all the 
Princes and Princesses, gave over 600 articles to the In- 
fanta’s parish. Among these presents were 150 pairs of fine, 
strong-soled boots, 100 blankets, 100 of the thick warm 
shawls or plaids that the Spanish peasant loves to wrap 
himself up in, and besides all that, several dozen com- 
plete suits of men’s clothes. The entire number of articles 
at the exhibition was something wonderful, as can be 
imagined when we remember that there are 33 parishes 
in Madrid, and one of them alone sent in 7,000 gifts. 


M. D 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


The Marist Fathers of the Pacific have received a 
cable notifying them of ‘the appointment of Very Rev. 
Father J. Blanc, S.M., as Vicar-Apostolic of Central 
Oceanica, in succession to the late Bishop Olier, S.M.., 
who died at Moafaga, Tonga, on September 17 last, says 
the Sydney Catholic Press. For some time prior to Dr. 
Olier’s death the new bishop was vicar-general, and, 
owing to the failing health of Dr. Olier, administered the 
affairs of the Vicariate, and has continued to do so up 
to the present. 

The new bishop is a son of Admiral Blanc, of the 
French navy, who died last year, and has been in Tonga 
for ten years past. He has written a book entitled “\Vith 
the Southerners in the Pacific,” which is a history of 


the Tongan Group, and is dedicated to his father, in 
memory of his visit to the archipelago aboard the French 
warship Meégére. Amongst the natives Bishop Blane is 


beloved, and they call him Pére Soane Malia, which 
means Father John Mary. 

The Vicariate of Central Oceanica is vast in tert y. 
comprising as it does hundreds of isles, the visitation of 
which keeps the bishop as much afloat as on land. It was 
established in 1842, and comprises the Friendly Archi- 
pelago, the Niua Group and Wallis and Futuna Islands, 
the populations of the two last named being entirely 
Catholic, the former being peopled by 5,000 inhabitants 
The population of the Vicariate is about 38,000, of 
whom 8,464 are Catholics. Altogether there are 16 cen- 
tral stations in the mission, in each of which, as well as 
in the secondary districts, there are primary schools 
taught by native masters. The churches of the diocese 
number 17, with several chapels, and there are 19 Euro- 
pean and four native Priests, two lay Brothers, and 54 
nuns of the Regular Third Order of Mary, divided into 
12 communities, 18 of the professed Sisters being Euro- 
peans and 36 natives, the number of native novices and 
postulants being 15. There are 53 catechists assisting in 
the evangelization of the Tongans. There are two col- 
leges for boys and two high schools for girls, as well as 
a seminary on Wallis Island for native ecclesiastical stu- 
dents, and a college on Tonga Tapu Island for the train- 


ing of catechists. 
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Archbishop Bonzano 


AMERICA eagerly joins in the general jubilation that 
meets and greets the distinguished Papal Delegate, Mgr. 
Bonzano, on his arrival in this country. From China 
to America, with the Holy City between as the connecting 
link, he compasses and unites the world in his apostolic 
activities. We are sure that the May sunshine which 
illumined the beautiful harbor as he approached the city 
and the joyous songs of the happy children which delighted 
lis ears as he entered New York’s splendid cathedral, are 
symbols and prophecies of the character of the adminis- 
tration of the great office whose duties and responsibili- 
ties he now assumes by command of the Vicar of Christ. 


The Union Square Demonstration 


The trend and purposes of Socialism in this country 
‘were symbolized in unmistakable fashion when at the 
end of their May-Day parade in New York, on a plat- 
form in Union Square, a spot hallowed by the most 
patriotic associations, organized Socialists tore down and 
trampled on the Flag of the United States, within the 
shadow of the statues of Washington, Lafayette and Lin- 
coln. Place and occasion were admirably suited for 
publicity ; their acts and words were for all the world 
to see and hear; and it saw Socialist delegates, over- 
leaping the caution of some astuter leaders who feared 
to show their hands so soon, publicly drag into the dust 
the symbol of State and Nation, of law and liberty, and 
“ heard the Socialist body shout themselves hoarse in 
wild approval: “Down with the American Flag!” The 


refrain to one of our patriotic songs recites that the Old 
Flag “has been in many a fix, since seventeen seventy- 
six, but it never, never touched the ground.” 
till Socialists brought it down, May 1, 1912. 

It was not the act of irresponsibles. 


Never, 


When the 50,000 





Socialist paraders had assembled around the Union 
Square platform, the banner of the New York Socialists 
was first unfurled, next the red flag of international 
Socialism, and then the Stars and Stripes. At once 
shrieks and shouts of repudiation and defiance arose 
from all quarters, and the air was thick with unprintable 
epithets in many languages, but chiefly in English, hurled 
at America’s Flag in the heart of her metropolis. It 
was in response to this spontaneous expression of the 
feelings and wishes of the Socialists assembled, that men 
rushed towards the hated symbol and tore it down; and 
vociferous cheers exultingly approved their action as 
they stamped it under their feet. 

The speeches that followed were in accord. 
ernment was declared worse than Russia’s; hence Social- 
ists should destroy buildings and homes, kill all capital- 
ists, and extend their organization till they became strong 
enough to defy the troops and the law. Meanwhile, one 
of their official leaders explained, they will permit the 
display of the National standard “on proper occasions,” 
but at Socialist demonstrations “there is but one flag, the 
Red Flag of the Socialist Party.” These men spoke and 
acted according to the official teachings of American 
Socialism. An ex-preacher, who was to address them, 
attributed their violence to revolutionists from South- 
eastern Europe. Not so. Most of the foreign cries 
heard were rather in languages from elsewhere in 
Europe, but the predominating cry against the flag was 
in English, and the doctrine and policy were of home 
manufacture. 

W. D. Haywood, member of the Socialist National 
Executive and chief organizer of the Industrial Workers 
of the World, has stated openly that Socialists are “con- 
spirators against the United States Government,” and 
their clubs are or should be centres of conspiracy. 
Their organ, the New York Call, relegates patriotism, 
with religion and morality, to the scrap-heap of super- 
stition, pronounces it “the cruelest exploitation” of wage- 
slaves by their masters, and defines “devotion to the 
flag” as “only submission to the most horrible, revolting, 
inhuman slave conditions.” It calls our soldiers “the 
Judases of the working class,” and prints numerous arti- 
cles reviling our flag and all it stands for, one of which 
concludes with the sentiment: “Down with the Scars 
and Stripes! Run up the Red Flag of humanity!” The 
attempts of the Call, the Appeal to Reason, and other 
Socialist organs, to undermine the loyalty of army and 
navy has been so persistent and insidious as recently to 
engage the attention of the United States Cabinet. 

The New York preacher who was frightened into 
silence by the May-Day episode said: “This element 
will end by causing a revolution in this country.” Should 
revolution come it will not be such men as the ignorant 
paraders and flag-snatchers that shall have caused it, but 
the organs, freely published and circulated, that in- 
flame them daily and weekly with hatreé of our govern- 
ment and laws and of the principles on which they rest. 


Our gov- 
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It is against these that Cabinet and nation should take 
action. It will be both late and illogical to indict revolu- 
tionists after chartering their leaders to preach revolu- 
tion. 


Catholics and Candidates 


We understand that their relations with or attitude 
towards the Catholic Church and the Church’s alleged 
dispositions in their regard are being exploited in various 
parts of the country for and against certain presidential 
candidates, and sometimes for or against the same can- 
didate, according to the prepossessions of the audience 
addressed. A bitter attack on a Democratic candidate by 
a vile publication in Georgia—on the ground that he has 
‘a Jesuit secretary” and the ear of the Pope—has been 
disseminated in Georgia and New England, in some 
quarters to hurt, in others to help him; while some of 
his own writings have been similarly distributed to prove 
that he is affected unfavorably towards Catholics, and 
also that he is not. The same game has been resorted 
to by Republican promoters, and already political 
pamphleteers are busy unearthing the terrible machina- 
tions of a president and ex-president in order to secure 
“Catholic votes.” The present Executive’s equitable ad- 
justment of such matters as came before him that were 
of special interest to Catholics was brought forward 
against him, we are informed, in “the backward dis- 
tricts’” of Massachusetts, while similar action by his pre- 
decessor was produced in favor of that candidate in the 
districts that are not backward. The propaganda seems to 
have had slight effect in this instance, but in the Georgia 
primary, the Democrat whom the scurrilous screed that 
disgraces that State designated the Catholic candidate 
won in the cities but lost by large majorities in the 
country districts where ignorant bigotry still holds sway. 
It happened that Catholics as such had no more interest 
in one candidate than the other. 

All these happenings make it advisable to lay down a 
few principles in the matter. First, while there are some 
three million Catholic voters in the United States, there 
is, in the political sense, no “Catholic vote.’’ Catholics 
may be, and are, Democrats and Republicans, even 
Prohibitionists, and are probably as divided about the 
merits of the various candidates in either party as are 
other citizens. Catholics have, and in their political 
affiliations are guided by, as large a variety of views 
on the tariff, arbitration treaties, judiciary powers, capi- 
tal and labor, electoral methods, and executive authority, 
as other Americans, and cast their votes accordingly. 
Politico-religious questions, which are remotely con- 
tingent and which any candidate who is likely to become 
president could treat in only one way, have slight in- 
fluence, if any, on their political action. It is not the 
Catholic clergy who deliver political harangues from the 
pulpit, and it is not for political but for religious and 
ethical instruction, and the worship of their Maker, that 
Catholics go to chusch. 











Second, Catholic doctrine directs its adherents to cast 
their votes according te their moral and civic sense of 
what is best for their country’s welfare. The Catholic 
Church stands for social and civic purity, for public and 
private honesty. To her it was said, “The poor shall be 
always with you,” and she stands for the protection of 
the poor and equal justice to the weak. For her own 
adherents, as for men of all creeds and sections, she 
claims equal justice in legislation and administration, no 
more and no less. Should injustice be inflicted in either 
branch, Catholic voters would be unworthy both as Cath- 
olics and as citizens, if they failed to record their re- 
sentment by their votes. Fortunately, their extraordi- 
nary growth in numbers and influence have made the 
need of so exercising their civil rights increasingly im- 
probable. 

Third, Catholics have a right to resent being made, 
owing to their increase in voting strength, the shuttle- 
cock of parties or candidates. They judge candidates 
on their merits from the point of view of national needs 
and personal and political worth, and in turn they ex- 
pect candidates to rely on their principles and merits, 
and not on the advocacy of anti-Catholic bigots. They 
are not forgetful of officials who have done them justice 
while in power, since these have so far proven them- 
selves true to the principles of the Constitution; and 
neither will they forget that such candidates as profit by 
and fail to repudiate anti-Catholic calumnies of their op- 
ponents are untrue to the first principles of American 
citizenship. 


The Prevalence of Perjury 


Owing to the Grand Jury’s failure to cooperate with 
the civil courts in punishing perjury, the crime is said to 
be growing alarmingly frequent in New York. “Although 
many cases of the most obvious perjury have come to my 
notice,’ said Judge R. W. Smith, “I have found that the 
Grand Jury will not indict; and even if they do, through 
some chance, no petty jury will ever convict for perjury 
in a civil suit.” Witnesses, consequently, on whose testi- 
mony thousands of dollars depend, distort and falsify evi- 
dence with impunity, and the public conscience remains 
sluggish in the matter. “No jury looks at perjury in a 
civil suit,” it is said, “as anything more than an attempt 
to escape a debt.”” So widespread, moreover, has the evil 
become that Judge Smith favors a constitutional amend- 
ment giving the judges the right to commit summarily, 
any man whose perjury has been borne out by the verdict 
of the jury. “If we judges,” he says, “were allowed to 
treat perjury as contempt of court, and could imprison a 
man for six months after the jury sitting in the civil case 
had decided that his testimony was false, some discipline 
could be established.” 

Such measures, no doubt, would lessen the evil, but the 
root of the disease lies deeper thar is thought, and the 
laxity with which the courts of New York are charged, 
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extends, it is to be feared, far beyond the boundaries of 
the Empire State. The time to teach the sacredness of 
an oath is while the citizens of to-morrow are going to 
school. Yet, how can this instruction be given where 
strict silence must be maintained regarding the one basis 
on which the sanctity of an oath rests? As the public 
schools cannot consistently teach the existence of God 
and the certainty of retribution, we should feel no great 
surprise if open perjury in our courts becomes a com- 
monplace. Has the American Republic, it may be perti- 
nently asked, a sincerer friend than the Ancient Church 
that spends millions of dollars, and employs thousands of 
her most devoted children in maintaining schools in which 
boys and girls are taught the sanctity of an oath and the 


heinousness of perjury? 


‘‘A Modern Instance’ 


lhe superintendent of the public schools in San Ber- 
nardino, California, has appealed to parents to aid him in 
stamping out a plague of “puppy love,” as he calls it, that 
is spreading among the boys and girls who attend the 
mixed classes of the schools of that town. So absorbed 
have the children become in playing the roles of Romeo 
and Juliet that the spirit of study has evaporated, and all 
mental vigor is relaxed, discipline has been weakened, 
and, what is particularly significant, several elopements 
have occurred among the pupils. 

In schools under the control of the Church the segre- 
gation of the sexes, as is well known, has always been the 
rule. The wisdom that has determined the adoption of 
this practice is the fruit of centuries of experience and of 
a profound knowledge of human nature. It is justified 
anew by this “modern instance” from San Bernardino of 
the dangers inseparable from the “American system” 
which puts boys and girls in the same class-room. 

Children to-day are no longer children,” we hear it 
said, and there is far too much truth in the assertion. But 
10t the prevalence in public schools of conditions 
like those which this California educator complains of, be 
the reason that among our young people, as “social work- 
ers” maintain, the number of “mental weaklings” and 
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fish” is rapidly increasing ? 


Is It ‘‘A Good Work’’? 
the Y. M. 


\Ve recently read among some “Notes of 
“religious 


\.” this significant paragraph about 
work” at the “West Side Branch” in New York: 
“The Spanish-Speaking Fraternity was also organized 
during the year, and is now doing a good and aggressive 
work. The Fraternity members meet young Spanish- 
speaking men on arrival in this country and help the 
newcomers to find friends, boarding houses, and employ- 
ment. Besides this work, the Fraternity meets once a 
week in the Young Men’s Christian Association building 
for Bible study.” 








“Aggressive” the work of this “Fraternity” unques- 
tionably is, but how “good” it is considered rests largely 
on the point of view. “Young Spanish-speaking men,” 
on their arrival in this country, it is plain, for the most 
part are Catholics. But how many of them remain Cath- 
olics after falling into the toils of these smiling emissar- 
ies of the Y. M. C. A. it would be interesting to learn, 
for there is a suspicious relationship in “notes” like the 
above between “employment” and “Bible — study.” 
Would the Y. M. C. A. officials who consider it “‘a good 
work” to rob of his faith a young Spanish stranger, 
deem it an equally “good work” we wonder, if a reli- 
gious confraternity, say of Barcelona, should lie in wait 
for any lonely American Protestant lads who chanced to 
land at that port, and then carry them off to Mass? 


High School Fraternities 


A report which has been just issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education contains interesting in- 
formation regarding the status of the high school secret 
society question in the minds of the lawmakers and 
school authorities of the country. Evidently the high 
school “frat” idea is not likely ever to win such a place 
in the American educational system as that now occupied 
by the college fraternity, and few probably will regret 
this. 

The report informs us that twenty-five States are rep- 
resented in the crusade being waged against the secret 
organizations in high schools. Thirteen States, it ap- 
pears, have passed legislative enactments sharply hostile 
to the “frat” idea; while in twelve other States the 
school boards of important cities have adopted like meas- 
ures within their own jurisdiction. It is interesting, and 
possibly significant, that the opposition had its origin and 
still finds its greatest strength in the West and Middle 
West, whose old-fashioned democracy rejects such socie- 
ties on the ground that they promote exclusive and un- 
lemocratic fix premature and _ artificial 
standards, detract seriously from the regular work of the 
school, stimulate extravagant habits and involve a bur- 


( distinctions, 


densome expense. 

The sanction attached to the legislative enactments 
varies in the different States, the commonest penalties 
being suspension, expulsion or debarment from school 
athletics for all those who join these organizations. 
lowa, Minnesota and Nebraska make it a misdemeanor 
for anyone even to solicit members to fraternities; 
Michigan and Ohio impose a like penalty upon a school 
officer who fails or refuses to carry out the anti-high 
school fraternity law; while Massachusetts empowers 
the Boston School Committee to deal with the secret 
society problem in its own way. Washington gives this 
same latitude to the school boards of its larger cities. 

Here and there objection has been made to these legis- 
lative enactments, and in several instances recourse was 
had to the courts to enjoin school authorities from inter- 
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fering with the fraternities. But in every case, as the 
report of the Bureau of Education shows, citing some 
of the more important court decisions, the educational 
boards were upheld in their repressive measures. 
Rigorous dealing with the fraternity evil is affirmed in the 
cases cited to be fully authorized as a part of the dis- 
cretionary powers of school boards. It is to be hoped 
that the report will have good effect in the movement to 
eliminate from our high schools an element whose need 
was never recognized and whose activity is decidedly apt 
to be mischievous. 


Portuguese Jaiis 


It is not often that one can thank an enemy, but here 
comes the Tribuna of Rome, a confessedly anti-clerical 
journal, which lifts the veil from some of the horrible and 
hideous conditions which prevail in the political prisons 
of anti-clerical Portugal. 

The prisoners, it tells us, are piled on top of each other 
so atrociously that they have not three cubic metres of 
air to breathe, whereas in that climate thirty-two are 
needed. Nearly all the cells are underground dungeons, 
with only a slit in the walls to admit the light. At that 
little aperture the prisoners may be seen gasping for 
breath: The dungeons are frightfully damp, and the 
wretched enemies of the politicians who rule the State are 
soon racked with the excruciating pains of rheumatism 
and other ailments. The beds are mere stretchers; the 
food is insufficient and disgusting ; no medical aid is ob- 
tainable, so that the mortality is frightful, and those who 
ever succeed in getting out alive carry with them incura- 
ble diseases to the end of their days. Such a refinement 
of cruelty is resorted to that even spiritual consolation is 
denied, and crucifixes, rosaries and prayer books are 
taken from the prisoners as they enter the jail. Four or 
five months of imprisonment elapse before any of the 
victims are even brought to trial. And yet this is a re- 
public, conceived and organized for human liberty. 


One Lesson More 


In the well merited tribute the press has been paying 
the heroes of the Titanic tragedy who observed so chiv- 
alrously “the law of the sea,” little is said to explain how 
“Women First” became the rule of conduct in such disas- 
ters. The omission should be supplied. For it is to the 
Catholic Church, which has taught from the beginning 
what sacred claims the weak and helpless have upon the 
strong and powerful, that the world is indebted for such 
high examples of self-sacrifice as those witnessed on the 
Titanic. So enduring, indeed, and so thoroughly mas- 
tered has been this lesson that it is still the heritage, as 
we see, of those the Church no longer numbers among 
her children. 

That respect and reverence for womanhood, more- 
over, which also shone out brightly amid the scenes of 











the wreck is likewise a precious gift which Catholicism 
has bestowed even on modern unbelievers. The Maiden 
Mother of Our Divine Lord has given every woman a 
share of her honor. Those that went down with the 
Titanic acquitted themselves like men because, uncon- 
sciously, they were imitating the medieval knight who 
Saw in every woman a sister of Our Lady. “God fulfills 
Himself in many ways.” Even in this dreadful catas- 
trophe that befell the Titanic the discerning can find wit- 
nesses to the power and beauty of the Church. 


A Worthy Record 


The National President of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians issues a monthly message in the National 
Hibernian to the members of his order in the United 
States. His latest communication opens with the follow- 
ing passage: 

“T thank you most sincerely for the magnificent re- 
sponse you made to my request in a former letter as to 
the reception of Holy Communion on March 17, in honor 
of our blessed patron, St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. | 
am convinced that at least half a million of our members 
and their families received our Divine Lord on that 
day.” President Regan justly points to this “exhibition 
of religious zeal and patriotism” as a record to be proud 
of, and a splendid manifestation of the influence of his 
order in promoting the interests of race and faith. In 
selecting this method of honoring St. Patrick, they have 
followed the impulse given by the Holy Father in the 
direction of Frequent Communion. We have no doubt 
that their Catholic instinct will gradually bring them 
nearer to realizing the ideals of Pius X, and that other 


Catholic Societies all suitable occasions will emulate 


m 
their example. 


A Suicide Nun 


Such was the scare-head in the 4venir of the city of 
\rras, in France, a few weeks ago. Naturally, every one 
was horrified. The place where the crime was com- 
mitted was in Diisseldorf and the nun was a patient in 
the hospital of that place. The Catholic paper of Arras 
immediately telegraphed to Dusseldorf and received the 
information from the arch-priest that the person in ques- 
tion was not a sick nun, was not a nun at all, was not 
occupied in a convent, was not connected with any reli- 
gious establishment whatever. She was merely a day 
nurse employed in a secular hospital of the city. But 
how many who were shocked by the hideous announce- 
ment in the Avenir ever heard that it was an atrocious 


lie ? 


Our highly esteemed contemporary, the Morning Star, 
regrets some of the statements which recently appeared 
in our columns in connection with the hundredth anni- 
versary (April 8, 1912) of the Act of Congress which 
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placed Louisiana among the States. The remarks on 
“the scanty white population of the capital and the terri- 
tory’ were intended to apply to both, and not simply to 


New Orleans ; and though the elements of the new State’s 


population were present and active before statehood 
came, their blood had not become so generally com- 


mingled, we think, that it was not plainly traceable to its 
different sources. Although no gift of prophecy was re- 
quired even then to foretell the future greatness of New 
still the difference be- 
not to 


Orleans as a commercial centre, 
tween the city of 1812 and the city of even 1840, 
mention the modern metropolis, was sufficiently consid- 
erable to make Mayor Girod’s cares seem trifling to 
Mavor Freret. But perhaps it was especially the some- 
what large and varied class of transient guests from every 
nation, tribe and tongue, who produced at least a passing 
impression upon the place, which the writer had in mind 
when he wrote deprecatingly of that period in the ex- 
istence of the Crescent City. 
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In a brief address delivered on the occasion of the 
formal opening of Cudahy Hall, the School of Engineer- 


erected with the 


ing of Loyola University, Chicago, 
money contributed by the late Michael Cudahy, Rev. 


President of St. Louis Uni- 
large gathering present a 
that should carry special 


Alexander Burrowes, S.]., 
versity, impressed upon the 
motive for generous giving 
weight in our day of loose educational standards. 

Referring to the astounding number enrolled in 
colleges and universities dotting the land, Father Burrowes 
sketched the wide spread influence on the people at large 
which the men trained in these multiplied schools must 
necessarily exert. In the matter of legislation regarding 
the social welfare, the peace and happiness of our grow- 
ing millions, to give but one illustration, he said, the vast 
majority of our Senators, Representatives and of all 
others entrusted with the enactment and enforcement of 
law are college men. How much, then, depends upon 
the doctrines taught in our educational institutions, upon 
the principles instilled into the minds of the thousands 
and tens of thousands frequenting them, upon the code 
of morals set before them as a rule of life! 

The force of the thought is not lost upon the leaders of 
the tribe of revolution and upheaval; witness their en- 
thusiasm in the propaganda they are making to intro- 
duce their teachings into the big schools of the country. 
Are those among us who have most to fear from the 
success of this propaganda and whose whole training 
bids them oppose the social ruin its success will entail, a 
tithe as eager to support the institutions alone capable of 


the 


combating its policy? 





Arnold H. Mathew, “Bishop,” also, in his own opinion, 
lord Llandaff, has no idea of sinking into obscurity. 
Some time ago he to'd the Jansenists of Holland what he 
thought of them, withdrew from their communion, and 
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proclaimed himself head of the autonomous Catholic 
Church of Great Britain and, perhaps, Ireland. In con- 
sequence he disappeared from the little church in London 
which he had called his cathedral, but which the owners 
transferred to the Church of England. A few weeks ago 
it was announced that he had given in his allegiance to 
the schismatical Patriarch of Antioch, who had received 
him into his communion. This the Patriarch authorized 
the London Guardian to deny, which it did. Therefore, 
Arnold H. Mathew’s lawyer wrote to its editor demand- 
ing satisfaction, and a Lieut.-Colonel Haggard sent the 
paper a full account of the ceremony. 

It seems that Arnold H. Mathew was received on be- 
half of the Patriarch and his synod by Gerassimos Mes- 
sarra, Prince Archbishop and Metropolitan of Beyrouth, 
at the Manor House Club, Bredon’s Norton, Worcester- 
shire, on August 5, 1911. We are not told what cere- 
monies the club witnessed on the occasion. They may 
have been of a convivial nature, for the account reminds 
one of the old Nag’s Head story. The Prince Arch- 
bishop gave Arnold H. Mathew a testimonial letter very 
effusive in character. But as the Patriarch seems to have 
repudiated his action, it is valueless except as a record 





of human folly; and Arnold H. Mathew, Bishop, still 
remains, apparently, unattached. 


The Chicago Evening Post, April 26, publishes in its 
editorial column a delightful skit in which it respectfully 
calls attention to an organization that has been formed at 
one of our “big” Eastern universities: 

“. . . to study, investigate and criticise the ex- 
isting religions and creeds, with a view to recon- 
structing the religious thought and setting it upon 
a basis of fact and truth instead of meritless faith 
and traditional superstition, and to consider and dis- 
cuss, with a view to the theological enlightenment 
of the world, such phases of ethics and morals as 
may assist in the discovery of truth and throw light 
upon the main subject of religion.” 

The Post, quietly poking fun at the program, suggests : 
“this would seem to indicate that some of the world’s 
greatest savants had got together at last.” Unfortu- 
nately, such is not the case. The ambitious program is 
that of a society which has been started at Cornell Uni- 
versity, with a large membership from the “freshmen and 
One readily appreciates the sarcasm con- 
“Where Wisdom Stalks.” 
ie 

Is the French Republic established firmly? One would 
hardly dare to deny it; yet there are some signs that it 
is not as secure as it once seemed. The late Mgr. Hulst 
was a distinguished churchman. But his family was 
Orleanist, which stood in the way of his promotion to 
the episcopate. Once the Auditor of the Nunciature 
mentioned his name in connection with a vacant see, to 
the Minister of Worship. “Let him wait for the Comte 
de Paris,” was the contemptuous reply, which meant, 


sophomores.” 
tained in the Post's caption, 
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“Let him wait for the Greek Kalends, or for Sunday in 
the middie of the week, or for any other impossible day.” 
The Comte de Paris never came it is true: he and Mgr. 
d’Hulst have both passed away. That Republican Min- 
ister of Worship still survives, no other than M. Flourens, 
now a Monarchist, waiting in old age for the coming of 
the Duc d’Orléans, successor of the Comte de Paris. 


THE CARROLL CELEBRATION AT GEORGETOWN 


“No statue of the founder of Georgetown has yet been erected 
on the college grounds,” observed Father John Conway, S.J., 
at an alumni dinner some three years ago. “Isn't it high time, 
gentlemen, the omission were supplied?” The alumni agreed 
that it was and with great enthusiasm started a movement 
which came to a happy issue on Saturday last, when hundreds 
of Georgetown’s sons, from all parts of the Union, gathered 
around their Alma Mater to behold a noble statue of John Car- 
roll, their gift to her, unveiled in the presence of a most dis- 
tinguished assembly. 

The celebration really began however the night before with 
the reception given in Gaston Hall by the Philademic Debating 
Society. Mr. Vincent Dailey welcomed the visitors, the College 
Glee Club furnished music, Mr. Thomas Walsh, of Brooklyn, 
who has published a volume of graceful verses, read a stirring 
ode, and Mr. Daniel W. O’Donoghue, a Washington lawyer, 
outlined the history of the Philademic, ending with an eloquent 
tribute to Archbishop Carroll. The alumni then assembled in the 
college refectory, where informal speeches were made by gradu- 
ates, old and young. 

On Saturday morning, at eleven o’clock, the ceremony of the 
unveiling took place. A long procession of clergy, government 
officials, faculty members and alumni, headed by the Rector of 
the University and Attorney-General Wickersham, President 
Taft’s personal representative, with Cardinal Gibbons and Mr. 
George E. Hamilton immediately behind them, wound down 
from the main building to a platform that had been erected just 
in front of the statue. Mr. Hamilton, as President of the 
National Alumni Association, then introduced Georgetown’s 
most distinguished son, Chief Justice White, who in words as 
earnest as they were well chosen, presented the University with 
the statue of its founder. The speaker dwelt upon the high 
value of the legacy John Carroll had left his country and said 
that the Capitol itself could not long survive the ruin of insti- 
tutions like Georgetown, where science and learning were never 
sundered from religion and morality. 

After the Chief Justice had concluded his address the stars 
and stripes were slowly lifted from the statue while the Marine 
Band played “Maryland, My Maryland” and the sun shone down 
from a cloudless sky. The surrounding throngs then beheld a 
noble figure in heroic proportions of Father John Carroll wear- 
ing his Jesuit habit, and sitting in an attitude of deep thought, 
as if marvelling at the present growth of the little college he 
founded one hundred and twenty-one years ago. The statue 
looks toward the gate of the college grounds and is supported 
by a low base of North Carolina granite which stands in the 
centre-of a lawn. The pedestal bears in front the simple in- 
scription, “John Carroll, Founder,” and behind the words, 
“Priest, Patriot, Prelate.” All is the work of Mr. Jerome Con- 
nor, a Catholic sculptor of Washington. 

Father Alphonsus J. Donlon, S.J., as President of the Uni- 
versity, formally accepted the statue, referring in the course of 
his speech to the honor the Chief Justice had brought his Alma 
Mater and indicating the points of resemblance between the 
earliest and latest Archbishop of Baltimore. 





President Taft was down on the program for the next address, 
but being detained by pressing duties he deputed the Attorney- 
General to speak in his place. Mr. Wickersham dwelt upon 
Archbishop Carroll’s career as a patriot and as the friend of 
Washington and Franklin. Mr. Hamilton then introduced Car- 
dinal Gibbons, who praised the enduring work for Christian 
education that we owe to his predecessor in the see of Balti- 
more, who in founding Georgetown “builded better than he 
knew.” His Eminence was followed by Baron Hengelmiiller, the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador and dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps, who gracefully coupled Georgetown’s history with that 
of the University of Vienna, where he was once a student, for 
both institutions in the minds of their founders were designed 
to spread learning that is permeated by the Catholic faith. The 
Hon. Champ Clark hurried from the Speaker’s Chair in the 
House of Representatives just in time to close the exercises with 
a tribute to Archbishop Carroll’s “unimpeachable standing as a 
patriotic citizen.” 

Among the guests and alumni of distinction that filled the 
platform were Bishop O’Connell of Richmond, Bishop Northrop 
of Charleston, Mgr. Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University, 
Father Hanselman, S.J., the Maryland-New York Provincial, 
Mgr. Russell, rector of St. Patrick’s, Secretary Wilson, Hannis 
Taylor, Dean Clabough of the Georgetown Law School, and 
Fathers Richards, Whitney, Daugherty and Himmel, sometime 
rectors of the University. 

Saturday’s festivities ended with the alumni banquet at the 
New Willard Hotel, where more than three hundred of George- 
town’s sons had assembled. The chief speaker of the evening 
was Father John Conway, at whose suggestion the National 
Alumni Asscoiation have generously contributed the $7,000 re- 
quired for the erection of the statue they have now presented to 
their Alma Mater. His dream, Father Conway said, was at last 
fulfilled. The statue of John Carroll was the inspiration of a 
moment, a careless word let fall on fruitful soil, the loyal heart 
of George E. Hamilton, the President of the Alumni. 

Then considering Carroll as “Priest and Patriot,” the speaker 
said: “The priest in Carroll intensified and purified his patriot- 
ism. It was the supreme natural love which still burned in a 
heart dedicated to the higher life. If men ever question 
whether priesthood and patriotism can be combined in one man, 
there is a complete and satisfactory answer in the history of 
our own country, the name of John Carroll.” 

The other speakers whom Mr. Martin S. Conley, the toast- 
master, introduced to their hearers were Senator-elect Ransdell 
of Louisiana, John G. Agar of New York, the Hon. Seth Shep- 
herd, and Dr. W. C. Woodward. 

Further observances to commemorate the unveiling of the 
statue of Carroll took place on Sunday. At ten o’clock Bishop 
Northrop celebrated High Mass in the beautiful Dahlgren chapel, 
and the Rev. Terence J. Shealy, S.J., delivered a panegyric on 
Georgetown’s founder. After reviewing the earlier life of Arch- 
bishop Carroll, Father Shealy dwelt on the debt our country 
owes that prelate as the foe of religious bigotry and the pro- 
moter of Catholic education. “It is to the mighty influence of 
John Carroll,” the preacher said, “and the respect and admira- 
tion which he commanded among his fellow-countrymen that we 
owe in no small measure that section of the Constitution which 
declares that ‘no religious test shall ever be required as a quali- 
fication for any office or public trust under the United States.’” 
The three days’ celebration concluded with a reception which 
the President and Faculty of the University gave the alumni and 
friends of Georgetown last Sunday afternoon in the college halls. 

All who witnessed or participated in the exercises with which 
the presentation of the alumni’s noble gift was commemorated 
feel that this statue of John Carroll will be a pledge of a closer 
union between the sons of Georgetown and their Alma Mater. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENT. 
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LITERATURE 


The Child of the Dawn. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Che three Benson brothers have extraordinary giits of 
imagination. Edward F. Benson controls his imagination in 


his books by keeping it as a rule, within the limits of the 
social life with which he is familiar. Monsignor Benson goes 
sut to things of which he has no experience, but guards his 
In the 


the 


magination by submitting it to the dictates of faith. 
book the third brother expatiates beyond 
boundaries of experience; and the result is not creditable to 


before us 
him. 
It 


Once 


is not to appreciate Arthur Christopher Eenson. 
an Anglican who 
accepting 


Scarcely had we 


easy 
him an 
Apostles’ creed 
its obvious orthdox sense. 
began to fear lest we had wronged him; 
writing in the Church of 
the days of his youth. Then came another 
change; and we “The Child of the Dawn.” Mr. 
Benson has taken up with the reincarnation of souls, and his 

a soul between the moment of 


as 


selected 


the 


we example of 


recite without a single 


of 


would 
article it in 


done so when we 


for we found him for a season 


England vein of 


now have 
book tells the adventures of 
leath terminating one incarnation and that of birth beginning 
inother. It is not an exciting story. The soul meets with 
1 very lofty spirit which becomes reincarnated as the child 
of a factory hand in a tenement. Its own fate is still more 
Its reincarnation launches it again into the world 
During its 
a very 


lepressing. 
the child, Chinese 
sojourn in the world of spirits, it its 
greeable place, which is really Hell, though the dwellers in 
alled by that name; and there it makes 


apparently, of a peasant. 


as 


finds way to 


object to its being 


mild love to the soul of a young lady who in this world was 
of the smart set. It had a rival in another soul but, just 
iow things turned o1 ot say, for we found the book, 
short as it is, altogetl tedious to read. H. W. 
Essays on the Apocalypse. RATTO New 
York: Benziger Brother 
lhe author published “The Apocalypse, the Antichrist and 
1.” in 1906, under the nom de plume J. J. El (1. ¢ 
1S 1 ie 3. Eee His fondness f the ap ypti 
for tely | t prevent Colonel Ratt from revealin 
his m gard to this, his cond bool th \p 
ily psi ry late of the book is yw the point at issu 
Eve ip of id e we possess in favor of dating 
the year 67 A.D.” (p.1 Harnack would dis 
ent I s s 9 \.D. as the date (Cl nologie, [, 718) 
S v, Swet nd iny others ag to the same dat 
l itness of Irenaeus (c. 180-189 A.D.) seems clear 
st an earlier date; although Colonel Ratton insists that 
is g t apolog: Father says the Apocalypse was “seet 
the end of Domi and that to be seen 
not mean to be written (p. 66). We cannot follow the 
el in his interpretation of this rather obscure passage 
enaeus (Contra Haereses, V, 30). He has committed 
himself to the ingenious interpretation of 666 as the numer 
1 value of the Hebrew letters wherewith are transliterated 
t] vords Caesar Nero; he has no doubt of it,—Nero is 
“the Beast” (p. 36). This starting point seems to be the 
reason of the date assigned by Ratton to the Apocalpyse 


and of many of his interpretations. He may be right. His 
work is scholarly and true to Catholic scholarship, and should 
be in every scholarly library. It is a remarkable thing to find 
a Catholic layman interested in the one book of the Bible 
to which most Catholic exegetes give least attention. Protestants 


do not find this book to be the mystery it is to Catholics and 


was to the great Fathers of the apostolic and apologetic ages,— 
to Papias, Irenaeus, Dionysius of Alexandria, Eusebius. Why? 
Because they do not seek the dogmatic interpretation of the 
book in the tradition of the Church; they are free lances in a 
field that gives plenty of play. Watter DruM, S.J. 


Translated from the French 
By Francesca Giazrer. New 


The Romance of a Jesuit 
of G. p—E BENGNy pb’ HAGERUE. 
York: Benziger Bros. 

This story is not felicitously named, for its central figure 
is not a Jesuit, and the book is hardly a romance. A French 
youth named Charles Durand left penniless by an improvident 
father and a rascally lawyer, is commissioned by one of Louis 
Philippe’s ministers to go to the novitiate of Saint-Acheul 
under the pretext of making a retreat, but in reality to spy 
upon the Fathers there and get his employers data for a 
strong speech in the Chamber against the Society. 


oO 


Charles who has lost his faith, reluctantly consents to 
undertake the odious task in order to secure means for his 
sister's education at the Oiseau convent. So he begins the 


Exercises to determine as he pretends, his vocation. But 
the notes Charles makes of what he sees and hears during 
his week’s stay Saint-Acheul are found to be of such little 
value to the King’s minister, that the spy is told that he 
must contrive to be accepted as a novice before he can learn 


at 
al 


thoroughly the dark and devious ways of the Society. In 
real life, to be sure, unknown lads cannot enter Jesuit 
novitiates as easily as Charles gets into Saint-Acheul. In 


he gets however and the upshot is that while following the 
duties of the “primi anni,” he recovers his faith, confesses 
the whole plot to Father d’Aradon, refuses to act any longer 
as the minister’s spy, and is eager to enter the novitiate in 
Though the con- 
stilted to 


earnest, but is prudently put off for a time. 


versation between the characters is often too be 











natural, the story on the whole seems well translated, and 
contains a good account of the restoration of the Society in 
France W. D. 
The M eniury opens with the first chapter of “Everybody's 
St. Fi 1 by Maurice Francis Egan, charmingly illustrated 
y M. I et de Monvel. It is good to see that magazine 
selecting a Catholic author as a biographer of “The Poor Man 


\ssisi,” for only a Catholic is properly qualified to interpret 
Egan’s way of treating his subject holds 


Catholics, in particular, should profit by the ac- 

ves of the influence on the medieval mind of tenets 

! Real Presenc “For this belief” he writes, “Cathedrals 
I nerely to honor a pure spirit in heaven, unknown 

Y of ; this belief monasteries and convents existed, 

igh it the Mass became the centre of a vast spiritual 


Later when the Mass was destroyed, a 


of Germany and nearly all England changed as if by 


4] 


magic 0 eradicate it was to eradicate the power of the 
Church. It would have lived had the temporal organization of 
Christian Rome perished; but Rome, as a spiritual power. 
innot exist an he without it. It was, and is, the very life of 
the ¢ ic Chur , 

Mr. Stuart P. Sherman, who contributes to the New York 
Evening Post of April 27, an admirable essay on the life and 


works of George Moore, sums up thus that shameless apostate’s 
character: 

“Tt is now about thirty-five years since George Moore, not 
content with the sole priestly auditor provided by his Church, 
abandoned the private confessional and began to pour along 
the town the secret flood of his ideas and emotions. How 
could he have done otherwise? Ireland taught his tongue not 
to cleave to the roof of his mouth; Roman Catholicism taught 
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him to confess his sins; Jean Jacques, his Delphian Apollo, 
taught him to dulcify and ventilate them. He has held our 
attention by the subtle alternation of nakedness and filmy 
sophistication in his garb, by the dreamy femininity of his 
gesture, by the soft, almost unaccented rhythmical movement 
of his voice. In this alluring manner, always dulcet, always 
fluent, he has laid bare a soul compacted of nearly everything 
that is destestable to the mind of a plain citizen going about 
his business in the marketplace. He has confessed consuming 
egotism, quivering sensibility, fastidiousness, vanity, timidity 
coupled with calculating shamelessness, sensuality, a streak of 
feline cruelty, and absolute spiritual incontinence. Manet’s 
portrait of him, the weird, wide-eyed face veiled under wispy 
hair, answers to his own unflattering self-portraiture; an elderly 
Irish satyr fluting among the reeds to a decadent Irish naiad, 
and, in the pauses of the fluting, mingling reminiscences of his 
adventures, artistic and amatory, with notes of the impresssions 
made by the fading sunlight upon his soul. Mr. Moore, like the 
Ancient Mariner, has penance done and penance more will do.” 

From the Catholic Supply House of Wheeling, W. Va., 
has come a series of excellent catechisms by the Rev. Rod- 
erick A. McEachen, a priest of the Columbus diocese. His 
four little books are so graded that a child who has mastered, 
for example, the “Primer of Christian Doctrine,” does not 
have to learn in a subsequent volume the same truths dif- 
fererntly worded. This surely is a advantage. The 
fourth and last book of the series, besides being well suited 





great 


for perseverance classes is a good work to give to converts. 
For the author not only lays down clearly the positive teach- 
ing of the Church, but pays considerable attention to apolo- 
getics as well, and answers briefly the common objections 
that are made against our Faith. Father McEachen’s aim, 
as he says in his preface is to fit out “the minds and hearts 
of our people with such power and knowledge that they may 
go forth to struggle bravely and victoriously against the false 
theories that beset them on all sides.” The versatile author 
is also writing these catechisms in French, Italian and Polish. 
Editions of the Primer in these various languages are now ready 
for distribution 

“The Legend of Love” by Howard V. Sutherland, is a 
prettily bound fairy story that Desmond Fitzgerald, of 156 
Fifth Ave., New York, publishes. A malignant witch, a greedy 
baron, a miraculous Madonna, and lovers twain, like Yverdel 
and Princess Eidole, all figure in this quaintly told medieval 
tale. The fair maiden, sad to say, dies untimely, and awaits 
in Heaven the faithful Yverdel. 


Those to whom Father Maurice Meschler’s admirable “Life 
of Our Lord in Meditation” is already familiar, will find 
little that is new in a thin volume by the same author en- 
titled “The Humanity of Jesus,” which Herder publishes. 
The four papers here translated, appeared originally in 
Strmmen aus Maria Laach. 


It will be of interest to our readers to know that The Live 
Issue for May 6 is devoted entirely to the relation between 
Socialism and Religion. Its object is to show why a Christian 
can not be a Socialist. The little paper is already obtaining a 
wide circulation and is destined to play an important part in the 
struggle with the common enemy of labor and religion 

“A man with a message,” “The beauty of service.” “In the 
last analysis,” are phrases so overworked now by reporters and 
magazine writers that the speaker who is not described by the 
first of these expressions becomes interesting at once’ Then if 
hy a happy chance some portion of his remarks is not summar- 


1 
| 
~ 





ized in that second quotation, readers cannot but grow well dis- 
posed toward him, while if he contrives by the exercise of great 
self-denial to avoid examining anything “in its last analysis,” 
are not the hearts of all won forever? 


Those threatened with chronic pessimism by reading the 
catalogue of crimes and disasters that fill the daily press, 
should remember that the papers consider as news not the 
ordinary but the exceptional, not the commonplace but the 
abnormal. “If a dog bites a man,” Charles A. Dana used to tell 
the Sun reporters, “that’s not news. But if a man bites a 
dog,—Ah, that’s news!’”” The common run of men after all 
are behaving themselves fairly well, and are engaged in 
honest toil, but these facts of course are not reckoned matter 
for “good copy.” To give some idea of the appearance a 
paper would present that treated as news the normal and 
the conventional, “The Catholic Citizen pleasantly imagines 
people reading captions like these: 

“First column heading: ‘Fifty Thousand Catholics at Com- 
munion yesterday in New York City.’ 

“Second column heading: ‘Banks handled $502,506,401.51 
yesterday. Passes through hands of 21,204 bank employes 
and not a cent missing.’ 

“Third column large type heading—‘Twenty million married 
people in this country were not divorced last year.’ 

“Small headings—‘Five million laborers kept sober all last 
year. ‘Eighty million citizens have not committed suicide 
and don’t intend to.’ ‘Ten million people made railroad trips 
in safety last week.” 

But what an attractive novelty such a paper would be! 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Syndicalism and Labour. By Sir Arthur Clay, Bart. New York: E.. 2. 
Dutton & Co. Net, $2.25. . ; 

The Promised Land. The Autobiography of a Russian Immigrant. By 
Mary Antin. New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. Net, $1.75. 

Letters From a Father to His Son Entering College. By Charles F. 
Thwing. New York: Platt & Peck Co. 

The Good Shepherd and His Little Lambs. By Mrs. Hermann Bosch. 
New York: . Longmans, Green & Co. Net, 75 cents. : 

Spoiling the Divine Feast. Lost Communions After the First. By F. M. 
de Zulueta, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. Net, 5 cents. 

For Frequent Communicants. Aids to Devotion. Preface by W. Roche, S.J. 


New York: Benziger Brothers. Net, 5 cents. | ! 
Games and Dances. By William A. Stecher. Philadelphia: John Jos. 


McVey. Net, $1.37 postpaid. 
French Publication: 
Annuaire pour 1912. Chang-Hai: Imprimerie de la Mission 


Calendrier 
Prix 1 dollar et demi. 


Catholique. 


EDUCATION 


In the volume “Socialism: A Summary and Interpretation of 
Socialist Principles,’ published in 1906 by the MacMillan Co., 
there appears on page 238 the following frank expression of 
view regarding the educational problem in the Socialistic State: 

“Whether the Socialist regime could tolerate the existence 
of elementary schools other than its own, such as privately 
conducted kindergartens and schools, religious schools, and 
so on, is questionable. Probably not. It would probably not 
content itself with refusing to permit religious doctrines or 
ideas to be taught in its schools, but would go farther, and, 
as the natural protector of the child, guard its independence 
of thought in later life as far as possible by forbidding 
religious teaching of any kind in schools for children up 
to a certain age. Beyond that age, religious education, in 
all other than public schools, would be freely permitted. 

This restriction of religious education to the years of judg- 

ment and discretion implies no hostility on the part of the 

State, but neutrality. Not the least important of the rights 

of the child is the right to be protected from influences 

which bias the mind and destroy the possibilities of independ- 
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ent judgment in later life, or make it attainable only as a 

result of bitter, needless, tragic experience.” 

Mr. John Spargo, the author of the volume from which this 
is an extract, disclaims the notion that Socialism is, of itself, 
hostile to any form of religious belief; surely he would not have 
us accept the above description of the Spartan absolutism of the 
State as a proof of what he asserts. Christian sentiment cannot 
inimical to the fundamental principles of its 
which would despoil the parent of his 
right as natural protector of his child and make impossible the 
parent’s first duty to train and form the budding faculties of 
that child. 


but regard as 


teachings a “neutrality” 


This is the main thought in an admirable open letter recently 
addressed to the “Presiding Bishop and Delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Espiscopal Church in the 
United States” by Mr. Bird S. Coler. Premising that the 
General Conference “has historically and properly extended the 
field of its vision and influence so as to embrace all the social 
conditions which tend to help or hinder the spread of the 
saith,” Mr. Coler urges that a crisis is at hand which makes 
it imperative “ to take definite steps to restore religion to the 
system of public education.” The crisis he finds in the peculiar 
conditon affecting the Christian Church in the world to-day. 
“We have confronted irreligion,” he declares in his open letter, 
“immorality and infidel worldly influences before this, but never 
until now has the Christian Church in this country been called 
upon to try conclusions with a thoroughly organized movement 
based upon a conception of history avowedly materialistic and 
undisguisedly hostile in its huge literature to the truths of re- 
vealed Christianity. There are complaints appearing in the daily 
press as well as in the religious press of a lack of attendance at 
the service in our Protestant churches. There is complaint of 
an increasing expression of heretical opinion not only in the 
world at large, but more and more in pulpits which call them- 
selves Christian.” 

* * * 

The rationalism which has, in so many instances, usurped the 
simple, pious faith that used to rule “has builded an economic 
system and constructed a philosophy which takes concrete form 
in what we know as the Socialist movement.” With its ex- 
ponents “morality and religion and patriotism are material 
reflexes of economic conditions and serve no other purpose in 
the world now, except to buttress an unjust and cruel form of 
social organization. ‘Whenever a Christian minister accepts 
Socialism,” affirms Mr. Coler, “he loses some of his Christianity,” 
and illustrating his contention in a striking manner, he instances 
Rev. Dr. Lunn, Mayor of Schenectady, who in Mr. Coler’s 
presence and in,answer to questions put to him by Mr. Coler 
admitted upon a public platform in the City of Hartford, that 
if forced to choose between his Christianity and his Socialism, he 
would forego his Christianity ” , 


& * 


Mr. Coler finds that the materialism upon which Socialism as 
a movement is based has for some years been affecting our public 
schools. “By an incomplete education we are turning the chil- 
dren of this nation to that materialism which at the same time 
is destructive of faith and character.” In the pretence that 
public funds raised for school purposes must not be used to 
serve denominational purposes we have excluded, he contends, 
from the schools not only everything relating to denominational 
religion, but everything relating to the Founder of religion. “If 
the churches, and particularly the Protestant churches which 
are the least protected in this respect, desire to maintain them- 
selves as against the political movement of which I have spoken 
and the philosophy which underlies it,’ Mr. Coler, in his open 
letter pleads, let the churches resume their former place in the 
teaching of the young and reinforce moral precepts with au- 





thoritative religion and the inspiration of Divine truth. “Would 
not,” he asks, “the adoption of such a course as that outlined in 
the paragraph from Spargo quoted above prohibit the young 
trom attendance at Church as well as Sunday School? Can 
such philosophy in any way meet the requirement of Christ, 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me’? Is the Protestant 
Church prepared to relinquish to such a State the land upon 
which its edifices are constructed?” This economic appeal, of 
course, the author of the letter bases upon the Socialistic idea 
of the common ownership of all real property. 


* * * 


Mr. Coler believes that the introduction of denominational 
religious instruction into the public schools of the country as 
they are at present constituted can not be achieved without 
injustice to some. But he suggests for the consideration of the 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to whose Pre- 
siding Bishop and Delegates his letter is addressed, an entirely 
feasible plan. Definite steps can be taken to restore religion to 
the system of public education, he submits, “by paying from the 
State funds raised for educational purposes, a per capita com- 
pensation for the education of every child, whether that edu- 
cation be furnished by a religious institution, a secular corpora- 
tion or a private person. The State should set the standard with 
respect to a secular subject of study and should pay for educa- 
tion in those subjects sufficient to enable the child to pass standard 
examinations.” 

* *« * 

The first impression of the scheme Mr. Coler’s open letter 
proposes may be unfavorable in the case of men who have long 
allowed themselves to be swayed by the poor fallacy that where 
there are many creeds the State cannot with justice favor one, 
and should therefore exclude all from its smiles. But this 
is not to be neutral; this is secularism—a religion in itself, as has 
been many times affirmed—a religion, as Dr. Moorhouse puts it 
in his fine criticism of the Australian neutral school law, “with 
its idols, its atheist priests, its materialistic dogmas, its cruel 
sacrifices on the altar of utilitarianism.” The State is not asked 
to teach religion; it is under no obligation to teach at all; its 
duty is done when it sees that the children are taught. It may 
compel parents to educate their children, if you will, but it can- 
not in justice prescribe the particular school to which parents 
must entrust their little ones for the training its legislation 


M. J. O'C. 


demands. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The drink bill of Great Britain rose in 1911 to 162 millions 
sterling from 157 millions in the preceding year. It was never- 
theless, considerably below that of 1901. The actual consump- 
tion of beer was 11.6 per cent less; that of spirits, 37.8 per cent 
less, and that of wine, 32.8 per cent less. If the increase in 
population be taken into account the diminution in the consump- 
tion per head will be seen to become greater. Wise men of 
the temperance societies are not distressed at what they look 
on as nothing more than a temporary accidental increase of 
drinking, due, they hold, to the abnormally long, warm summer 
and the generally prosperous condition of trade. They might 
add to these causes, the strikes of last year. Nothing is more 
certain than that these deplorable interruptions of work are 
the occasion of much drinking. The idle men congregate in 
public houses to discuss their plans and prospects and to en- 
courage one another to persevere in the strike, and this of course 
means drink. Besides, the spirit of bravado inclines them not 
only to drink, but to drink expensively in order to show the 
employers how light-hearted they are and how ready to remain 
out any length of time until their demands be granted. Thus we 
read that at the beginning of the coal strike in March, men who- 
would be content while working, with drinking moderately beer 
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at two pence a glass, were to be seen drinking immoderately 
whiskey and soda at eight pence. 





The riotous female suffragists sentenced in the magistrate’s 
court, have carried their lawlessness into prison. Mrs. Pankhurst 
was put into solitary confinement and a great deal of clamor 
was heard in consequence. “The poor woman is so delicate, and 
all she did was to say, ‘good morning’ to one of her comrades 
during the time of exercise.” What Mrs. Pankhurst did was to 
break the rules of the prison, and she did so deliberately. These 
prescribe that exercise is to be taken in silence, and Mrs. Pank- 
hurst made up her mind that she would not be silent. Had 
she possessed an inventive imagination, she might have broken 
silence in a brilliant epigram; but, as she could think of nothing 
particular to say, she was obliged to have recourse to common- 
place. This did not lessen her offense. Still the Government 
cancelled the greater part of her police court sentence, to enable 
her to prepare for her trial in the criminal court on the graver 
charge of conspiracy. . 

Others have had recourse again to the hunger strike. 
what is called “forcible feeding’ has been resorted to by the 
prison authorities, and there have been some releases of prisoners 
on account of health injured by persistent abstinence. All this 
is very sad. One does not like to see any women going to 
prison; still less to see good women seized with a mania that 
compels the authorities to lock them up, and least of all does 
one like to see them compelling by their misconduct unwilling 
authorities to make their confinement more rigorous than it 
need be. Moreover, all their expenditure of energy seems to be 
profitless; since it exhibits an emotionalism that deprives them 
of, not only the full use of reason, but for the moment, appar- 
ently, of the power of discerning clearly between right and 
wrong. H. W. 


Hence 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


At their recent meeting in Washington, the Most Reverend 
Archbishops emphasized their desire to establish speedily and 
strongly the newly projected Foreign Mission Seminary at 
Hawthorne, N. Y. Cardinal Gibbons presented the following 
letter to the Episcopate, the reverend clergy, and the Catholic 
Laity of the United States, and signed by him in the name of all: 

“We commend to your special patronage our newly-established 
Foreign Mission Seminary and its Reverend Directors, James 
A. Walsh and Thomas F. Price, who are preparing to receive 
their first students the coming Fall. This Seminary, which will 
be known as the Catholic Foreign Mission Seminary of America, 
is designed to meet a need of the Church universal,—the prepa- 
ration of Catholic American priests to labor among the heathen, 
who, it is well to recall, number yet more than two-thirds of 
the human race. The new work is a national one. The present 
Directors, authorized last Spring by the American hierarchy, 
received later, at Rome, the most cordial approbation of our 
Holy Father, and have since established their centre at Haw- 
thorne, N. Y. 

“The time is undoubtedly ripe for this movement and_ the 
opportunity should be seized without delay. Political changes 
in heathen countries, especially in the Far East; interference 
with the sources of supply in France; the emergence of our 
own country from a missionary status; and the admitted pros- 
perity of the American Church as a whole,—these are all strong 
reasons compelling not only our attention but our practical 
interest. Nor will the Church at home suffer in consequence of 
this movement. 

“We need more priests here but ‘the arm of God is not 
shortened’ and we believe that the sacrifice of self-exiled 
American youth will arouse extra vocations for our own 
country. We believe that this Seminary will be a distinct help 
to our clergy and laity, keeping before us all the sublime ideal 
of the apostolate. In an age when material comforts are fast 





running towards luxury it is well to strike this note of whole- 
hearted immolation for Christ and souls. 

“Other countries, not so well off as we, are already far ahead 
of us in this work for the heathen. Holland, small as she is, 
counts within her borders some twenty foreign mission houses; 
Belgium has long been well supplied; Germany is forming an 
ever-increasing, and even now considerable, army of missioners; 
and the Catholics of England, though few, are already provided 
with a national Seminary for foreign missions. France, crippled 
as she is, is struggling to keep up her generous supply. 

“We urge, then, and with insistence, that a whole-hearted co- 
operation be given to the priests who are zealously striving to 
set on foot what is bound to be, with God’s grace, a most 
important spiritual enterprise,—one that cannot fail to bring 
upon the Church in this country many needed graces from Him 
who came to save all.” 





At the annual reunion of the Alumni of St. Joseph’s Seminary 
of Troy, New York, held in Hartford, Conn., on April 24, a 
letter was read from Cardinal Farley with regrets that Episcopal 
duties prevented his attendance. The Association passed resolu- 
tions of a congratulatory nature in recognition of the great 
honor that had come to one of its members and the Church in 
America, in the elevation of the Archbishop of New York to 
the Cardinalate. The following officers were elected for the 
term of three years: President, the Right Rev. Bishop John 
J. Nilan, Hartford, Conn.; vice-presidents, Monsignors Hayes 
of New York, O’Connor of New York, the Rev. James Supple 
of Boston, and the Rev. John Mullaney of Syracuse, New York; 
recording secretary, the Rev. D. Alex. Sullivan of Lancaster, 
N. H.; corresponding secretary, the Rev. W. J. McGuirk of 
So. Manchester, Conn.; treasurer, the Rev. Peter F. Guinevan 
of New York; historian, the Rev. A. M. O'Neill of Rochester. 





The consecration of Mgr. Joseph H. Conroy as Bishop of 
Arindela and Auxiliary to the Bishop of Ogdensburg, which 
took place in St. Mary’s Cathedral, on May 1, was remarkable 
for the number of priests and prelates taking part in the cere- 
monies, as well as for the enthusiasm which prevailed through- 
out the entire city among all classes of people. The attractive 
personality of the new bishop is the explanation of both of 
these features of the celebration. His Eminence Cardinal Far- 
ley was the consecrating prelate. He was assisted by Bishop 
Gabriels of Ogdensburg and Bishop Colton of Buffalo. Bishop 
Hickey of Rochester was the preacher. On the evening of the 
consecration the splendid new High School which Mgr. Conroy 
had just completed was dedicated. It is one of the largest and 
handsomest edifices in the city. 





Father Thomas R. Byles, who lost his life on the Titanic, 
was born in Leeds, England, in 1870, the son of a Congrega- 
tionalist minister. He was educated at Oxford and, after his 
conversion in 1894, at St. Edmund's College, Ware, and the 
English College, Rome, where he was ordained priest in 1902. 
He served as Diocesan Missionary till 1905, when he became 
pastor of Ongar, in the Westminster diocese. It is now ascer- 
tained that he not only ministered to the spiritual wants of the 
victims to the end, but had saved many of the survivors by going 
down repeatedly to the steerage, bringing up the female pas- 
sengers and putting them on the life-boats. In both services he 
was assisted by two other priests, Father Joseph Peruschitz, 
O.S.B., a Bavarian monk from the Abbey of Sheiern, who was 
on his way to join the staff of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, and Father Joseph Mantvilla, a Lithuanian priest, 
who was coming from the Lithuanian church in London to do 
missionary work among his brethren here. These three priests 
died at the post of duty, performing their priestly functions to 
the last moment of their lives. 
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20th CENTURY BROTHERHOOD 


OW rapidly the spirit of brother 
hood moves! At a recent meet 
ing of the National Congress of the 
Romanist Holy Name Society, held in 
Baltimore, Rev. J. E. Fearing, of Bos- 
ton, and other speakers condemned 
the Boys’ Brigade, the Boy Scouts, 
and characterized the Young Men's 
Christian Association as “insidious.” 
=cclesiastics have been more or less 
active in the condemning business ever 
since a them condemned 
Jesus to death two thousand years 
ago. Their condemnation not 
mean now quite what it meant once, 
otherwise the above named organiza- 
tions would experience a change of 
climate immediately. 

But why condemn these organiza- 
tions? Simply because they dare to 
have minds, methods, and ideals of 
their own. 

The above condemnation is in har- 
mony with the statement made by 
Romanist priests that no member of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion can be a good Catholic. It makes 
clear the attitude that nothing is right 
unless “we” sanction it. 

About 15 per cent. of our members 
in Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A. are 
nominally, at least, communicants of 
the Romanist Church. They may not 
be “good” Catholics, but they are 
“good” men, some as fine as can be 
found, who think for themselves. 

We are not so concerned about a 
man being a “good” Romanist or: a 
“good” Protestant, as we are about 
his being a “good” Christian, which 
is not a synonym for either term. 

There are some slight evidences 
that the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has been of help to men of all 
creeds, colors, and races. The con- 
demnation of our Romanist brethren 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

We hope these organizations may, 
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a needed warning, but knowing how great are the dangers that 
beset the faith of our Catholic youth in summer camps, may I 
add a further word of caution on this timely subject. 

A large acquaintance among Boys’ Camp Directors qualifies 
me to speak regarding their views, and more than one has ex- 
pressed to me his opinion of the Catholic mother who wishes 
too much religion for her son, and how unreasonable, rather 
impossible are her demands that the boy attend Mass on Sunday 
and First Fridays. 

“My boys are satisfied on Sundays to sing a few songs and 
have some one read a couple of verses from the Testament.” 
“We cannot cater to Catholics.” Yet the camp head whose 
words I quote, makes great efforts, to my certain knowledge, to 
enroll for his camp, Catholic boys, for every camper is a source 
of revenue. Revenue after all is the motive that directs the 
policy of the private camp, and by this designation I refer to the 
camp of individual ownership or direction, where religion is 
kept in the background for fear of endangering the so-called 
non-sectarian nature of the camp, because pronounced religious 
views of any bent, risk the loss of possible members. 

Athletics, sports, studies, character formation under the 
guidance of Christian gentlemen, so read the prospectuses, but 
is this enough for the vigilant Catholic parent, who considers 
school, neighborhood, companions, hours, etc., for almost all the 
year, and then turns the boy loose in the wilds of the land to 
live his summer life unrestrained except for the influence of a 
too busy camp director, assisted by young men whose best 
qualification consists in athletic ability as proven by their col- 
legiate records on field and track, who have taken up this work 
not as a profession, but as an easy, pleasant and remunerative 
summer occupation. 

If camping is to be the choice for the summer, surely the 
boy’s best interest demands at least an endeavor to learn the 
comparative value of Catholic camps. There are workers in this 
field, who are actuated by unselfish motives; there are camps 
equal in every respect, to the best in the land, which besides hold 
up Catholic ideals under the guidance of priest, religious and 
devoted laymen. 

And might I mention the ignominious position, assumed by our 
Catholic young men, who, despite the fact that they are dis- 
qualified by their religion from full membership in the 
Y. M. C. A, yet flock to their camps accepting their favors 
tinged with insult. The shamed Catholic is unworthy his 
glorious Faith. And surely this priceless heritage is risked in 
either the camp of the opposition, or in that where religion is of 
necessity so submerged. 

A CatHoric TEACHER. 


[Other correspondence received by AMERICA, suggests the pro- 
priety of adding to the above warning that all “A Catholic 
Teacher” has said applies with even greater force to the so- 
called non-sectarian camps for girls—Ep. Am.] 
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Bulletin 71 of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
treats of the erosion of soils. Whenever land is brought into 
cultivation and then neglected, soil washing is likely to be serious. 
With the surface covered with vegetation an effective resistance 
is offered to the disintegrating effects of the rain. The least 
depressions in the surface of the ground are sufficient to form 
channels, which rapidly widen and deepen, attaining considerable 
dimensions. Planting the land and terracing are the remedies 
suggested 

















